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Biography. 


LIFE AND CHARACTER OF REV. ELIAS CORNELIUS. 


A biographical notice of the last Corresponding Secretary of the Board 
would have been inserted in the Herald at an éarlier period, could the en- 
graved likeness, which is annexed to the present number, have been sooner 
obtained. The following sketch of his life and character is taken from a 
somewhat more extended article originally published in the Quarterly Regis- 
ter of the American Education Society, and written by Mr. B. B. Edwards, 
one of the Secretaries of that institution. The labors of Dr. Cornelius, as 


Secretary of a benevolent society, it is well known, were principally in con- 
nection with the Education Society, and the author of the following sketch 
was, while Dr. C. occupied that station, most intimately acquainted and asso- 
ciated with him. For these reasons it has been thought best to transfer to 
the Herald the sketch which follows, rather than attempt the preparation of 


an original notice. 


The family of Cornelius came, originally, | 
from Holland. Dr. Elias Cornelius, the 
father of the subject of this memoir, was 
born on Long Island. He studied medi- 
cine. At,the age of twenty he entered the 
service of his country in the war of the 
revolution, in the capacity of surgecn’s 
mate. He remained in the service till 1781, 
when he commenced his professional busi- 
ness in Somers, Westchester county, New- 
York. Th the army, he had been the sub- 

“ject of those religious impressions which 
ad resulted in his conversion. With sev- 
eral others, he soon collected a Presbyterian 
church in Somers. In this church he sus- 
tained the office of deacon for forty years. 
He died on the 13th of June, 1823. Though 
he had not enjoyed the advantages of an 
early education, yet by industry and love of 
study, he had acquired much general as 
well as professional knowledge. One of 
the most striking qualities of his character 
was firmness and energy. He was deeply 
interested in the advancement of the king- 
dom of Christ, and labored strenuously to 
promote it. At his death he left a donation 
of $100 to each of the following societies— 
the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, the American Bible So- 
ciety, the American Education Society, and 
the United Foreign Missionary Society. 
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Extras Coryetivs, the subject of the fol- 
lowing sketch, was born at Somers, on the 
| 3ist of July, 1794. He was an only son. 
| Of four sisters, three, with his mother, sur- 
|vive. As both his parents were pious, he 
| was early and faithfully instructed ae 
| relations to his God and Savior. Of 
| prayers and labors which were expende@in 
‘his behalf, no immediate fruits appeared. 

Uniting uncommon vigor of body, and an 
exuberance of animal spirits, he en 
with great energy in the sports of child-' 
_hood and youth. Yet those did not know 
him thoroughly, who would have given him 


| the appellation of a rude and thoughtless 


|boy. He sometimes manifested a high de 
| gree of interest in the intelligent and serious 
‘conversation of his superiors in age. He 
was indeed living without God and without 
| hope, but not without anxiety. His con- 
| science, enlightened as it was by the faith- 
ful instruction and consistent example of 
| his friends, did not allow him to remain at 
ease in estrangement from his Maker. At 
one time, in his early boyhood, his feelings 
were deeply interested in reading Lindley 
Muftray’s “Power of Religion,”—a book 
which records the happy experience o 
many dying saints. 
At an early age, he commenced his 

paratory studies for college. He passed 
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some time under the instruction of the Rev. 
Herman | it, translator of a treatise of 
Cornaro on “Health and Exercise,’”’ and 
Principal of the Foreign Mission School at 
Cornwall, Conn. To the instructions of 
this genleman, he was deeply indebted for 
his skill in penmanship, and for the order, 
accuracy, and admirable tact which he ever 
exhibited in his pecuniary and business en- 
ments. <a always spoke of his obli- 
gations to Mr. tt, with respect and 
gratitude. The Pein of Gen | habits, 
was one of the main causes of his success 
in the complicated and difficult duties 
which he was afterwards called to perform. 
ln September, 1810, when a little more 
than sixteen years of age, he entered the 
sophomore class in Yale Colle During 
the first two years of his residence at this 
institution, he did not devote that attention 
to his classical studies, which their impor- 
tance demanded, This neg!ect was, in sub- 
sequent life, a subject of deep regret. It 
was, doubtless, to be attributed to several 
causes. He was deeply and disproportion- 
ately interested in the studies of natural 
history. His zeal in this pursuit amounted 
toa passion, which it required the strong 
convictions of duty to repress and over- 
come. At this period, moreover, he had 
little sense of his accountableness for the 
talents and literary privileges which were 
bestowed upon him at this distinguished 
seminary. That his want of thorough in- 
terest in classical studies did not arise from 
constitutional inability, or mental defect, is 
abundantly evinced by his subsequent his- 


a 
uring his connection with Yale Col- 
lege it pleased God to bless that institution 
with a powerful revival of religion. Many 
individuals felt the renewing influence of 
the Spirit, and determined to count all things 
Wt loss for the excellency of the know!l- 
of Christ. Early in the period of this 
gracious visitation, young Cornelius was 
convinced of his need of pardoning mercy. 
The struggle between his duty and his in- 
clination was protracted and violent. At 
length, being justified by faith, he had 
peace with Gad through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. This blessed calin in his agitated 
bosom followed a determination which he 
made to give up all to Christ. He now 
entered with great energy upon the work 
of esog good as he had opportanity. Con- 
strained by that love which had rescued him 
from the dominion of sin, he devoted his 
body and soul as a living sacrifice to the 
service of his Redeemer. His fellow- 
students shared largely in his prayers, and 
in the benefit of his example, and of his 
energetic efforis. It is worthy of remark, 
as an interesting fact in the providence of 
God, that the individual who was to be in- 
timately connected with nearly all the im- 
portant literary institutions of the country, 
and with great numbers of young men pre- 
paring for the Christian ministry, was him- 
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\|self a subject of the renovating grace of 
God in a revival of religion at college. He 
thus acquired one of the important portions 
of that experience which so eminently 
| qualified him for the station which he after- 
wards held. He graduated in September, 
,1813. During the two following years, he 
pursued the study of divinity under the di- 
rection of President Dwight. The estima- 
tion in which he held the theological opin- 
ions of his instructor, was evinced by a 
declaration which he made during the last 
year of his life, that his views of theology 
as a science accorded, perhaps more entire- 
ly, with the system contained in the ser- 
mons of Dr. Dwight, than with any other 
human composition. He, doubtless, derived 
great benefit from daily intercourse with an 
individual who was, in many respects, an 
illustrious model of all which is praise- 
worthy and of good report. President 
Dwight had that enlargement of view, that 
superiority to local feeling and party preju- 
dice, and that earnest desire for the conver- 
sion of the world to Christ, which were cal- 
culated to exert a great influence ona mind 
'so susceptible as that of Mr. Cornelius. 
During the time in which he was engaged 
in his theological studies, he exerted him- 
‘self most efficiently in various philanthro- 
pic enterprises. While spending a vaca- 
tion in his native town, in 1814 or 1815, he 
succeeded in forming a temperance associa- 
tion, on the plan of entire abstinence from 
ardent spirits, At Fairhaven, a village near 
New Haven, he labored for the spiritual 
good of the inhabitants, with great accept- 
ableness and success. While engaged in 
these labors of love, his own soul was filled 
with refreshing views of the Savior’s grace, 
and he went on his way rejoicing in hope 
of the glory of God. After remaining abeut 
two years with Dr. Dwight, he repaired to 
Litchfield, in the same state, to avail him- 
'self of the instructions of the Rev. Dr. 
| Beecher. On the 4th of June, 1816, he was 
| licensed to preach the gospel by the South 
| Association of Litchfield county. In the 
course of two or three weeks, he received 
an appointment as an agent of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions. While he was expected to promote 
|the general objects of the society, he was 
directed to give his principal attention to 
| raising funds for the education of heathen 
children and youth; including such as 
| should come to this country for an educa- 
| tion, and those who should be cdllected at 
‘the missionary stations. His first letter in 
| reply to the communication of Dr. Worces- 
_ ter, the Secretary of the Board, has the fol- 
lowing sentence. “I shall most conscien- 
tiously observe the particulars of the com- 
| mission you have given me, and the more 
}so, as the catholic feelings of the Board 
have ever been my own, since I turned my 
| attention to those plans for doing good in 
|| which the Christian world is now engaged.” 
|| His first missionary sermon was preached 





1833. 
in Norfolk, Ct. on the first of July, 1816. 


One hundred and ten dollars were obtained 
as an annual subscription. In the course 
of six months, he visited all the towns in 
the counties of Litchfield, Connecticut, and 
Essex, Massachusetts, and a number of 
towns in the State of New York. He 
travelled 1,650 miles, preached 136 times, 
formed 70 missionary societies, and raised 
4,200 dollars. A distinguished minister of 
Connecticut, in writing to Dr. Worcester, 
made the following remarks. ‘TI have fore- 
borne to say all which | think of Mr. Cor- 
nelius as a popular preacher in the best 
sense of the term, and as a missionary of 
great enterprise and prudence, lest upon 
experience some deficiency, unperceived by 
me, might be discovered. But the success- 
ful manner in which he has conducted the 
enterprise in which he is now engaged, and 
the influence which he has exerted upon 
all classes of people, young and old, good 
and bad, and the confidence reposed in him 
by all the churches and ministers around 
us, make me feel as if it were safe, and as 
if it were my duty, to state to you freely 
my opinions and views.” 


It was now a very interesting period in 
the history of the Board of Missions. A 
permanent establishment had been secured 
for the missionaries in Bombay and Ceylon. 
The Rev. Messrs. Mills and Schermerhorn, 
by their tour through the western country, 
had excited a deep interest among the east- 
ern churches in behalf of our countrymen, 
and of the Indian tribes west of the Alle- 


— In the mean time, the Rev. Cyrus 
ingsbury had been sent to the southwest- 
ern Indians, and had had an-audience in 
full council of the chiefs of the Creek and 


Cherokee tribes. The chiefs of the Chero- 
kees had expressed an ardent desire to have 
schools established among them. In this 
benevolent enterprise, the national govern- 
ment manifested a warm interest. Means 
were accordingly d to provide mis- 
sionaries and teachers for the Indians. To 
enable the board to accomplish their pur- 
pose, Mr. Cornelius received a special ap- 
pointment, in December, 1816, as agent to 
raise funds. On the 15th of January, 1817, 
he proceeded to perform his agency. He 
went from Boston to New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts; to Newport, Bristol, and Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island; Norwich, New Lon- 
don, and Hartford. Connecticut. In this 
agency, he raised about $1,000. While at 
Hartford, he matured a plan, which had 
been for some time under consideration, of 
performing a tour to the southwestern por- 
tions of the United States. He concluded, 
accordingly, with the consent of the Board, 
to continue his agency till he should reach 
the Cherokee country, and then employ 
himself for six months, principally as a mis- 
sionary in New Orleans, under the patron- 
age of the Missionary Society of Connecti- 
cut. On the 9th of April, 1317, he receiv- 
ed ordination as an evangelist. He soon 
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after commenced his journey, preaching in 
various places, and raising funds. While 
in Washington city, he received an addi- 
tional commission from the Board, author- 
izing him to act as a general agent for pro- 
moting the object of the institution, and 
particularly the interesting design of im- 
proving the character and conditien of the 
Indian tribes. After obtaining very valua- 
ble collections for the Board in the princi- 
pal towns through which he passed, and - 
after having had repeated interviews with 
the heads of departments at Washington, 
on the subject of meliorating the condition 
of the aborigines, by means of schools, hus- 
|bandry, and the mechanic arts, he arrived 
at Brainerd, in the Cherokee nation, on the 
19th of September, 1817. He was welcomed 
by the missionaries with great cordiality. 
Soon after his arrival, he improved an op- 
portunity to meet the Creeks, and also the 
Cherokees, in council. The journey which 
he took for this object lasted ten days. In 
this time, he lay out upon the ground, with 
only a blanket, four nights, and on the 
floor, in an Indian house, two more. He 
closes a letter as follows. ‘This is Novem- 
ber fifth. I leave for the south, as I expect, 
to-morrow. My heart has this day been 
greatly refreshed by the perusal of the Pan- 
oplist for September, which has just arriv- 
ed. I] had not heard from the north for a 
long time. Blessed be the Lord who so 
greatly prospers you. We are all encour- 
aged, and believe our Lord has in 
store for this people, and will do them good 
in spite of those who seek their ruin. Let 
me entreat your prayers for me, for I as- 
sure you, were it not for the glorious na- 
ture of the object which I seek, 1 should 
shrink from some of my wanderings in the 


| wilderness.” 


After performing various important ser- 
| vices forthe mission, Mr. Cornelius proceed- 
ed to New Orleans. In this city he remained 
| from the 30th of December, 1817, to the 2d 
| of April, 1818, principally in the service of 
|the Missionary Society of Connecticut. 
| The following extract from an annual re- 
| port of that society, will show the estima- 
jtion in which his labors were regarded. 
“Mr. Cornelius preached statedly and fre- 
quently to the people, previous to the ar- 
rival of Mr. Larned, which was nearly two 
months. After this, and about five weeks 
previous to his departure, he turned his at- 
tention more particularly to other parts of 
the city, and preached in the hospitals, in 
the jail, to seamen, and to a congregation 
of 200 Africans. His visits to the hospital, 
were frequent and deeply interesting. Here 
people of all descriptions, and afflicted with 
various diseases, were crowded together. 
To the sick and dying, Mr. Cornelius was 
a counsellor, a comforter, and frequently, 
with his own hands, administered both 
clothing and nourishment to their bodies. 
Through his influence, the internal regula- 
| tions of the hospitals were considerably im- 























ative under the preaching of the gospel. 
Phe various scenes through which Mr. Cor- 
- nelius 


® seven days, I was enabled to raise the sum 
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roved, and the condition of the sick great- | 
iy ameliorated. He preached in a ship) 
which was lying in the harbor, to as many 
as could be collected, the cabin of which | 
was filled with sea-captains; and he had the 
pleasure to find the assembly attentive, 
solemn, and affected. And his congrega- 
tions. of Africans were no less solemn and 


d, in the discharge of his labo- 
rious duties, were of the most affecting 
kind; but he had the satisfaction of being | 





hopefully the instrament of much good, | 
both to the souls and bodies of his fellow- | 
men.” The arrival of the Rev. Sylvester | 
Larned was an occasion of great joy to the | 
friends of religion. His labors were highly | 
acceptable, and through his efforts, united | 
with those of Mr. Cornelius, a church and | 


ceasingly with those toils.” The followin 

animated description of the interview o 
Mr. Cornelius with Mr. Evarts, forcibly re- 
minds us of that more sublime and rapturous 
meeting which they have since enjoyed in 
the temple not made with hands, where 
they shall hunger no more, neither thirst 
any more, where tears are wiped from off 
all faces, and where the Lamb, who is in 
the midst of the throne, is leading them to 
living fountains of water. “After great fa- 
tigue, and considereble impediment from ill 
health in the low country, I had the inde- 
scribable joy of arriving at the missionary 
station on the 14th of May, twenty-two 
days from the time I took leave of Natchez. 
I know not as it is possible for a human 
heart to beat with higher joy, than did 
mine, in once more meeting the precious 
brethren and sisters of the mission. This 


regation was formed and incorporated | joy was rendered more intense by the pre- 


co 

by the legislature, and a foundation laid for | 
the operations of several benevolent sucie- 
ties. Just before Mr. Cornelius left the | 
city, he presented the subject of foreign | 
missions to the consideration of the people, | 
and obtained subscriptions of more than | 
$1,000. 

The visit of Mr. Cornelius at Natchez, | 
Mississippi, on his return, is thus described 
by himself, in a letter to Dr. Worcester. | 
“On Lord s day, 12th of April, I preached | 
a sermon on the subject of Indian reforma- | 
tion, to a very respectable audience, and on | 
Monday commenced the business of solici- 
tation. And will you not unite with me in 
an expression of sratitude to the great Head | 
of the church, when [ tell you, that in| 


of $1,630 50. Enclosed you have a copy 
of the subscription, which will, no doubt, 
furnish our northern people with some idea | 
of southern likerality. I labored, however, | 
very severely. The weather has been ex- | 
cessively hot. On one day, when I rode 
thirty miles, and collected $385, the ther- 
mometer stood at 90 degrees. I should not: 
have exerted myself so much, had I not de- | 
termined on exploring the whole of Natchez | 
and vicinity in one week, in order to hasten | 
my steps to the Indian nations, where my 
presence is immediately needed.” 


In one of his letters, Mr. Cornelius thus 
pours out the fulness of his feelings in re- 
ference to the American Board. “If there 
be an institution in the world which I love 
most, I speak the sincere sentiment of my 
heart, when I say, it isthe American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. I 





their efficiency, and their piety, which ex- 
cites to the most vigorous exertion in their 
behalf, of which I am capable;—and I need 
not that these remarks apply most em- 
P ly to the Prudential Committee, and 
their indefatigable Secretary and Treasurer. 
To forward their views, I have toiled two 
years, and never anticipate greater happi- 
nese in my life than has been associated un- 





sence of Mr. Evarts. It seemed as if the 
ends of the country had come together. It 
far more than repays one for the most fa- 
tiguing journey; and such is the reward of 
Christian missionaries. In justice to the 
feelings of the missionaries, and to my own, 
1 must say, that no event has occurred, 
since the commencement of the enterprise, 
more important to its best interests, than 
the presence and counsels of Mr. Evarts. 
His services to the Board, not only in the 
Indian country, but generally on his tour, 
have been of the most valuable kind—more 
so than could have been those of any agent 
whatever.” 


In August, Mr. Cornelius arrived in Bos- 
ton. He had travelled between eight and 
nine thousand miles, and preached in be- 
half of the Board three hundred times, and 
collected $7,200. The amount of 
which he had accomplished in other ways, 
was by no means inconsiderable. While 
on his way to the Chickasaw nation, he met 
several Cherokees returning from the Ar- 


, kansas country, whither they had been on 


an exploring tour. They had been en d 
in several skioustchen ” with the Genes. 
Among cther trophies of their success, they 
had a little Osage girl, about five years of 
age, whose mother they had killed and 
scalped. The compassionate feelings of 
Mr. Cornelius were immediately excited, 
and he at once adopted measures, which 
resulted in the redemption and the Chris- 
tian education of the little captive. A pow- 
erful interest in the Indian missions was 
excited by this incident, throughout the 


| Christian community. 
have all that confidence in their wisdom, || 


While at the missionary station at Brain- 
erd, “his conversation and preaching,” say 
the missionaries, “‘excited an increased at- 
tention, both among the Cherokees and 
white people around us. On the last Sab- 


bath that he preached, a very solemn im- 


pression was made on the minds of several 
rsons. One white man and three Chero- 
ees were much affected.”” One of these 


‘individuals was Charles Reece, who had 
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been a distinguished warrior. Another was 
Catharine Brown, a young lady of amiable 
manners, and of a remarkably correct de- 
portment.* Mr. Cornelius was present’ at 
the formation of the church at Brainerd. 
the first which was formed among the 
Indians. 

The general influence which he exerted 
in favor of the missionary cause, it is not 
easy to estimate. His general character, 
and his manner of exhibiting the subject, 
were such as to command the respect and 
esteem of men in civil life. It is possible 
that the ardor of his feelings sometimes be- 
traved him into injudicious measures, but 
no evidence of it appears. He had repeated 
interviews with the heads of departments at 
Washington, with various Indian agents. 
and on one occasion, with the executive of 
Tennessee, and, it is believ d, succeeded in 
gaining the‘confidence of all, by his inveg- 
rity, courtesy, and general intelligence. A 
trust, involving — responsibilities, was 
assumed, and fully sustained, by an indi- 
vidual, hardly twenty-three yeas of age. 
Soon after his return, the following resolu- 
tion was passed by the Board. “Resolved, 
That this Board cherish a very affectionate 
and grateful sense of the faithful, zealous, 
and highly important services of the Rev. 
Elias Cornelius, as an agent for the Board, 
for a length of time, and for various pur- 

It has been stated previously, that 


oses.”” 
Mr. Cornelius had early acquired a taste for | of planning and commencing new missions, 


natural history. At the formation of the 
American Geological Society, he had been 
unanimously appointed a member. In his 
tour from Boston to New Orleans, he made 
various observations upon the geology and 
geography of the country through which 

e passed, of an interesting character. 
These observations were afterwards pub- 
lished in the first volume of Silliman’s 
Journal of Science. 

In September, 1818, Mr. Cornelius was 
married to Miss Mary Hooker, of Andover. 
Mass., eldest daughter of the Rev. Asahel 
Hooker, formerly of Goshen, Ct. 

In consequence of the rapid enlargement 
of the missions of the Board, it became in- 
dispensable that the Corresponding Secre- 
tary should devote his whole time to his 
duties, and that a permanent support should 
be provided for his maintenance. It was 
felt to be desirable, on many accounts, that 
this officer should depend on a permanent 
income. His labors would in this way be 





* Among the most i:veresting instances of the 
success of missions, is to be reckoned the conver- 
sion of the family of Browns. After Catharine had 
been with the missionaries two years, a younger 
brother, David, came to the school, and was relig- 
jeusly affected in consequence of the faithful in 
structions of Catharine. Both visited the paternal 


home together, and the worship of God commenced 
Where heathenism had reigned without a rival. 
Eventually, beth parents. two sons, three daugh. 
ters, and a daughter in-law, eight in all, became 
apparently the heirs of a glorious immortality. 
Some of them soon died in the triumph of Chris- 
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more unembarrassed and efficient. A com- 
mission was accordingly given to Mr. Cor- 
nelius to endeavor to establish a permanent 
foundation for this purpose. He entered on 
the work with his accustomed energy, and 
labored, at intervals, for several years, in 
behalf of this object, and collected several 
thousand dollars. In the spring of 1819, 
Mr. Cornelius received an invitation from 
the first church and society in Charlestown, 
Mass., to become their pastor. After mature 
deliberation, he declined the invitation. 
He was led to this decision, principally, on 
the ground that a pastoral engagement at 
Charlestown would allow him no time to 
perform those duties of a general benevo- 
lent character, in which his feelings had 
become warmly interested. 


A few months in the early part of the 
year 1819, were passed by Mr. Cornelius in 
attending upon the public lectures and 
other exercises of the theological seminary 
in Andover. On the 2ist of July, 1819, he 
was installed as colleague pastor with the 
Rev. Dr. Worcester, over the Tabernacle 
Church, in Salem, Mass. The reasons 
which led to this connection with * Dr. 
Worvester were the following. From 1812 
to 1817, the concerns of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions had been increaging in’ number and 
in interest. The labor of maintaiping an 
extensive correspondence, the responsibility 


of providing for the comfort and usefulness® 
of numerous missionary families, of laying 
before the public, frequently, the plans and 
prospects and wishes of the Board. devolved 
in a great Gegree upon Dr. Worcester. 


| Many cases of much delicacy, and which’ 


required lo 


and anxious deliberation, 
came before 


consideration. In addition 


to this, he had the charge of a large and 
|important ehureh and congregation. He 
| had for a long time been compelled to give 


up all seasons of relaxation, and all that 
species of intercourse which is commonly 
denominated social and friendly, in distinc- 
tion from the performance of solemn _pro- 
fess‘onal duty. In 1817, he informed his 
associates, that he could no longer continue 
to labor as he had done. He was not, how- 
ever, essentially relieved till the summer of 
1819, when Mr. Cornelius was associated 
with him as a junior pastor, with the ex- 
press provision, that the senior pastor might 
devote three fourths of his time withont in- 
terruption to the missionary cause. No ar- 
rangement could have been more satisfac- 
tery to Mr. Cornelius, provided his daty 
called him to] ave his beloved missionary 
agencies. He was very reluctant to engage 
in any enterprise, which would prevent 
him from laboring directly for the salvation 
of the heathen. This was the subject which 
engrossed the strongest feelings of his soul. 








tian hope. 





The conviction had been very deep in his 
mind, that he ought to devote himself per- 
| sonally and forever, to the foreign service. 
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The last remark which Samuel J. Mills | 
made to him previous to his departure to | 
Africa was, “It is your duty to remain in| 
the United States, and arouse the attention | 
of the churches at home in behalf of the | 
r heathen."’ This observation of Mills. 
considerable effect in inducing him to 
abandon his original design of engaging | 
personally in the missionary work. “The | 
settlement at Salem was, in many respects, | 
peculiarly congenial to his feelings. It as- | 
sociated him with Dr. Worcester, whom he | 
loved and revered as he would a father. It | 
allowed Dr. Worcester to dedicate nearly | 
his undivided energies to the duties of his | 
secretaryship. It brought Mr. Cornelius | 
into a-relation with a church which had 
partaken largely of the benevolent spirit of 
their pastor; while it allowed him three 
months to plead directly the cause of For- 
eign Missions. The ability and faithfulness 
with which he executed his trust, as a min- 
ister of Christ, will long be held in cherish- 
ed remembrance in Salem. As he had not 
enjoyed those opportunities for thorough 
and systematic study with which many are 
now favored, his sermons, during the first 
ae ha his ministry, did not exhibit that 
rtility and richness of instruction which 
characterized his later efforts. Of this de- 
ficiency he was perfectly aware, and did as 
every wise man ought to do, set himself 
thoreughly to work to remove the cause. 
His improvement was consequently uniform 
and decided. As an impressive preacher, 
he was exceeded by very few. His pastoral 
labors were uncommonly systematic and 
acceptable. He kept a list of all the fami- 
lies in his congregation, duly arranged, and 
by means of some peculiar characters, was 
le to tell by the glance of an eye, when 
and how often he had visited every family. 
He had the power of interesting children to 
an uncommon degree. ap officer of 
his church, “Every little countenance 
brightened when he came im sight—the | 


surpass Mr. Cornelius. As soon as he 
learned that a parishioner was ill, he has- 
tened to his bed-side. Those visits were 
characterized by a most tender sympathy, 
as well as by a faithful exhibition of the re- 
| song of the gospel. On the 9th of 
une, 1821, his beloved father and friend, 
Dr. Worcester, died. This was to Mr. 
Cornelius a most afflictive event. -Their 
fellowship was truly with each other, as 
well as with their blessed Lord. In the 
sermon which Mr. Cornelius published on 
occasion of his death, we meet with the 
following interesting passage. “You will 
doubtless expect that [ should say some- 
thing of the character of Dr. Worcester as 
an associate pastor. On this subject 1 
scarcely dare to trust my own feelings. I 
may, however, be permitted to say, that | 
shall ever regard the period of my connec- 
tien with him, as one of the happiest por- 
tions of my life. And whatever may have 
been the history of other connections of a 
similar nature, with heartfelt gratitude to 
God, I desire to record of this, that no inci- 
dent ever occurred, which was known to 
interrupt its peace, or to mar its enjoyment 
for a moment. I weep while I think its 
endearments are at an end; and that I shall 
sit at his feet, and receive his paternal in- 
structions no more.” 





Among the objects which early engaged 
his attention, was that of preparing men for 
| the Christian ministry, by means of Edu- 
| cation Societies. Just before he commenc- 
|ed his southwestern tour in 1819, he receiv- 
ed a commission from the American Edu- 
|eation Society, to labor as he might have 
opportunity in their behalf. In 1824, he 
| was appointed Secretary of the Society, but 
|declined the appointment. Again in the 
spring of 1826, he was employed as an 
|} agent for three months, for the same Socie- 
ity. His efforts were attended with extraor- 
| dinary success. About forty thousand dol- 
| lars were subscribed, in the form of perma- 


children loved him indeed.” Perhaps the | nent scholarships of one thousand dollars 


most prominent object of his atiemtion and (each. In the summer of 1226, he was again 
solicitude was the promotion of eminent |elected Secretary of the Society. It had 


holiness in the members of the church. To 
attain this object he made unwearied ef- 
forts. In his view, the grand impediment 
in the way of the conversion of the world, 
is the want of deep and all-pervading piety | 
in the church. He preached to professing | 
Christians on this point, frequently and 
with great pungency, and exhorted them 
to aim at nothing less than the holiness of 
their Lord and Master. The means which 
he adopted for this purpose were powerful | 
and well sustained. Once in three months 
his charch observed a day of fasting and 
r. He originated a Bible class, and 
Ferested all who attended it. There was 
& special revival of religion during his min- | 
istry;—as the fruits of which, 80 persons 


were added to the church while he was pas- i! 


tor, and 2) more soon after his dismission. 
In the chamber of the sick, no one could | 


| dismission. He 


| become apparent to all the friends of the 
| institution, that without an efficient and re- 
| sponsible head, wholly devoted to its inter- 
‘ests, it could not longer prosper. Upon 
| Mr. Cornelius, not only the minds of the 
| Directors, but of the Christian community 
‘generally, were fixed. It was to him a 
question of overwhelming interest. On the 
}one hand, was an important benevolent in- 
stitution, having for its object the raisin 
‘up of thousands of young men to pre 
the gospel of Christ, through the land, and 
‘through the world, but now languishing 
and comparatively impotent, for want of a 
permanent secretary. On the other hand, 
| was a church and congregation, among the 
largest and most important in the country, 
warmly and increasingly attached to their 
|minister, and unanimously opposed to his 
become established in 
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the affections of the people, and was look- || 
ing forward to years of pastoral enjoyment || 
and duty. He had also commenced plans || 
of study and discipline, which promised || 
him great mental benefit. After deep and 
devout consideration of the subject, he pro- 
posed to his church to submit the matter to || 
a mutual council. To this’ proposal the || 
church acceded with great reluctance. A 
council met in August, and devoted several 
days to the consideration of the subject. || 
The arguments in favor of the measure, and 
in opposition to it, were exhibited at length. 
The result of their proceedings was, that 
Mr. Cornelius was dismissed from his pas- || 
toral charge, in the early part of October, | 
1826. He soon after removed his residence 
to Andover, and commenced his duties as 
Secretary of the American Education So- | 
ciety. fn this office he continued till Jan- | 
uary, 1832, a period of a little more than | 
six years. 

In order to estimate the value of his ser- 
vices in this situation, a comparison of the || 

tiods of the commencement and close o 
fis connection with the institution will be |! 
important. In the autumn of 1826, the | 
American Education Society had been in 
existence eleven years. The society had 
afforded aid to 550 men, 30 of whom were || 
pastors of churches, and 30 more were | 
licensed preachers. Six individuals had | 
become foreign missionaries, and 12 or 15 
were temporarily engaged as instructors in 
academies and colleges. The appropriations 
had been confined, with few exceptions, to 
members of colleges and academies, the. 
funds not allowing the WVirectors to furnish 
assistance to theological students. The 
operations of the society had been but par- | 
tially extended beyond New England. At 
the close of 1831, the society had assisted 
about 1,300 men; of whom 20 were foreign | 
missionaries, 380 licensed preachers in their 
native land; 540 were under patronage at | 
that time, exclusive of licentiates; 65 were | 
temporarily employed as teachers, but with 
the ministry in view; and 25 were perina- 
nently employed as professors or instruc- 
tors. The remainder, with the exception 
of 55 from whom no infermation had been | 
heard, had died, or failed for want of health, | 








sons. Thus from those assisted by this so- 
ciety, the church had received, at the time | 
referred to, more than 400 ministers. 


leal clergymen of the Congregational de- 
nomination in Massachusetts; and it is more 
than four-fifths of the whole number of 
Presbyterian ministers in the State of New- 
York. About one-fifth of all the students 
connected with the theological seminarics || 
of the United States are beneficiaries of this 
society. The influence which Mr. Corne- 


lius exerted in behalf of the American Edv- || 
cation Society was as various as it was 
powerful. “The weight of 
ter and reputation, which 


e could throw 


|| needed in an agent. 
| would accomplish are not palpable and im- 


| nity. 


| tellectual failure of one youn 
| theme of general remark, an 


| into an orderly arrangeiment. 
/most exhausting labors were in the office. 


I This || 
is more than the whole number of evangel- || 
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into the scale of any institution with which 
he was connected, was very great. The 
fact that he was interested in an enterprise 
was an assurance that the enterprise wou 

succeed. Universal confidence was placed 
in his integrity and judgment, as well as in 
his energy and ardor of feeling. This was 
what the Education Society pre-eminent] 

The objects which it 


mediate. They do not appeal directly to 
the feelings and sympathies of the commu- 
The acquisition of an education oc- 
cupies a great number of years, and the 
danger of a final failure is, by no means, 
inconsiderable. The society has also had 
violent and deeply seated prejudices to meet. 
It has hundreds of representatives in every 


‘part of the country, who are exposed to the 


observation and scrutiny of a thousand 
communities. Of course, the moral or in- 
man, is the 
operates, in 
many ways, to the prejudice of all the indi- 


| viduals who maintain their integrity, and 


in fact to the detriment of the whole enter- 
— For these and for other reasons, the 
iducation Society demands no ordinary 
talents in him who would plead its cause 
successfully. ‘To sustain it in that position 
in which it ought to be placed before the 
community, requires no little energy, moral 
courage, fidelity to Christ, comprehensive- 
ness of view, wisdom, and patience. To 
this great work Mr. Cornelius was ra 
adequate. He had a grasp of mind, whic 

could comprehend its distant relations and 
its ultimate bearings. He knew how to 
meet the prejudices with which it was as- 
sailed, and to scatter the doubts and per- 
plexities by which it was surrounded. At 
the same time, he attended, with equal in- 
dustry and intelligence, to the details of the 
whole system. His first object, after be- 
coming connected with the society, was to 
bring every thing which was capable of it, 
Some of his 


For weeks and months, he has toiled in ar- 


ranging the numerous documents of the so- 


ciety, with a patience and perseverance as 


c 'if such were his appropriate and only du- 
or given up the ministry for various rea- || 


ties. He had a great object before him, 


|and he shrunk from no labor, however self- 


denying and wearisome it might be. The 
amount of labor and fatigue with which any 
duty was connected. did not seem to be an 
object of inquiry. If its performance would 
advance the cause, it was enough; the work 
was sure to be done. | But while he labored 


| with unwearied assiduity to increase the 
| number of ministers of the gospel, and to 


maintain the external prosperity of the so- 


ciety, the burden which lay with the great- . 
||}est weight upon his mind, respected the 


religious character of the young men, whom 
he should be the means of introducing into 


rsonal charac- || the ministry. He longed, with unutterable 


desire, for the eminent holiness of every 
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aspirant for the sacred office. Some of the 
letters which he wrote on this point, were 
marked with the deepest tenderness of 
spirit, and with a solemnity which was 
truly awful. That he should solicit the 
charities of Christians for the ~ ee of 
raising up ambassadors of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, filled him with overwhelming emo- 
tions. When there occurred a failure in 
moral principle in regard to any one assist- 
ed by the society, (of which happily the in- 
stances were few) his benevolent heart was 
pierced with inexpressible sorrow. His 
pastoral visits to the young men at the va- 

rious institutions, will tang be remembered. | 





They were truly pastoral visits. The agent || 


and secretary were lost in the friend and | 
father. He used to observe a special sea- | 
son of prayer and fasting before he engaged 


in these duties. He consequently brought | 


| of great importance, and which he took into 
| frequent and anxious deliberation, was» the 
plan of preserving the health and physical 
| energies of our professional men, by means 
| of the union of manual labor with study. 
| The good which has been accomplished in 
| this country by means of this plan, is to be 
| attributed to his agency more than to that 
of any other individual. The excellent ar- 
‘rangements at the Andover Theological 
Seminary, on this subject, and which have 
served to some extent as a model, owe their 
|existence to his instrumentality. On one 
occasion, he gave an able and comprehen- 
sive exposition of this topic in a public ad- 
dress. He also corresponded in relation 
j to it with gentlemen in all parts of the 
country; and published the results of his 
| inquiries. 
Though his official pastoral labors ceased 


















to his work a spirituality of affections, and || when he left Salem, he cherished the spirit 
an unction of soul, which rendered his visits | of an affectionate minister of Christ—ever 
seasons of rich spiritual advantage to all | ready to aid his brethren, or to bestow his 
concerned. He sometimes spent two or || labors in behalf of destitute and afflicted 





three hours with a single individual, in the | 
retirement of a college-room; there learned | 
the spiritual condition of his young friend, | 
ve that encouragement or reproof, that | 
instruction or consolation, wala the case | 
demanded, and tlosed the visit with fervent | 
and solemn prayer to God. No young man | 
who ever saw Mr. Cornelius forgot him; | 
and it is not too much to say, that no one 
ever saw him, who failed to es him. 
While engaged in the services of this 
society, he travelled from fifteen to twenty 
thousand miles, and raised funds to the 
amount of between $120,000 and $150,000. 
He advocated its claims and defended its 
interests frequently through the medium of 
the press. His influence in inducing others 
to co-operate with him, was a most remark- 
able trait in his character, and it was one 
of his principal means of doing good. It 
was exceedingly difficult for any man to| 
resist his arguments, especially when en- 
forced by his personal presence and persua- | 
sive address. He sometimes influenced 
others tocoincide with his views, not in op- 
position to their existing convictions of | 
duty, but in opposition to their previous and 
4 firm determination. 
hile he devoted his main attention di- 
rectly to the objects of the Education So- | 
ciety, he had no contractedness of view, | 
nor want of fervent interest in any of the | 
plans of Christian benevolence. ‘In the | 
course of his life, he advocated them pub- | 
licly, and with his accustomed energy and | 
intelligence. He once received an invita- 
tion to execute an important trust in a for- 
ign land. He was‘ also chosen Professor 











Divinity at Dartmouth College, and | 
retary of the American Bible Society. | 
“He did not consider it to be his duty to ac- | 
Cept of either of the three last mentioned | 
An object, which he viewed to be | 


trusts. 


‘churches. During the years 1830, and 
1831, he supplied successively, for several 
| months, the pulpits of the Salem and Pine 
| street churches, in Boston, both of which 
| were destitute of pastors. His efforts were 
/ attended with a success which greatly en- 
| couraged his heart. A special seriousness 
| followed his ministrations. His labors at 
| the Pine-street church, especially, were in- 
| defatigable. As a consequence, forty or 
| fifty individuals, as it was believed, embrac- 
}ed the religion of the gospel. His name 
| will long be cherished in sweet and blessed 
| remembrance by multitudes.in Boston. In 
| this connection, it may be mentioned, that 
| he was present at the annual meeting of 
}the American Sunday School Union, in 
| Philadelphia, in 1830, when the resolution 
| was adopted to endeavor, within two years, 
| to establish a Sabbath school, in every des- 

titute place, wherever practicable, through- 
out the valley of the Mississippi. He made 
|a powerful appeal to the vast assembly con- 
| vened on the occasion, and pledged him- 
| self to see to the establishment of one hun- 
| dred Sabbath schools in the valley. This 
| pledge has been nearly or quite redeemed. 


| 


| In the next Herald the narrative will be re- 
sumed, commencing with Dr. Cornelius’ ap- 
pointment as Corresponding Secretary of the 


|! American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 


} 


Misxions; upon which office he had but just en- 
| tered, and commenced, with his accustomed 
energy, the discharge of its appropriate duties, 
| when his labors on earth were suddenly termi- 
| nated, and he was taken, it is believed, to higher 
| and perfect service in heaven. To the narrative 
will be added remarks, by the same hand, upon 
his general character. 
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American Board of Commissioners for foreign PMissions. 


BRIEF VIEW OF THE BOARD AND ITS MISSIONS. 


{Compiled chiefly from the Twenty-third Annual Report.) 


THE BOARD. 
Members. 


THE Board is composed of three classes of mem- 
bers, corporate, corresponding, and honorary. 


Corporate members, 





fv 

Cor pond ing b ’ 21 

Honorary members, 831 

Total, 927 
Officers. 


Joun Cotton Situ, LL. D., President; 

StepHeEN Van RenssevaEr, LL. D., Vice 
President; 

Rev. Carvin Cuapin, D. D., Recording Ser- 
retary; 

Hon. Wittiam Reep, 


Rev. Lroxnarp Woops, D. D. Sy 
Samuk. Huessanrp, LL. D S32 
Rev. Warken Fay, D. D. 35 
Samuevt T. Armstrone, Esq. = & 
Rev. Benzsamin B. Wisner, D. D. 8 
Mr. Cuarves Stropparp, 

Rev. Bensamin LB. Wisner, Secretaries 


Rev. Rurus ANDERSON, and ; 
Mr. Davip GRreNF, 

Henry Hitt, Esq., Treasurer; 
Joun Tappan, Esq., and 
Witiiam J. Hupparp, Esq. § 


Sor Corres- 


pondence; 
Auditors. 


The appointment of three co-ordinate Secre- 
taries, instead of one Secretary and two Assis- 
tant Secretaries, was with a view to a more 
equal division of responsibility,and greater order 
and facility in the performance of the multifarions 
duties ye department. The number of laborers 
in the department is no greater, than it was dur- 
ing several of the last years of Mr. Evarts’ life; 
and the present arrangement neither diminishes 
nor increases the amount of Jabor then performed 
by Mr. Anderson and Mr. Greene, for they were 
then fully employed, and uearly in the manner 
in which they will be now. 

The three Secretaries are jointly responsible 
to the Prudential Commitice in regard to the 
business of their department; but, in its execu- 
tion, Dr. Wisner attends to the domestic corres- 
pondence, the general superintendence of agen- 
cies, the visiting of theological seminaries and 
meetings of the principal ecclesiastical bodies, 
&c.;—Mr. Anderson conducts the foreign cor- 
respondence, with the missionaries and with 
other societies;—and Mr. Greene has charge of 
the correspondence with missions among the 
Indians, and of the editing of the Missionary 
Herald. Other duties there are common to the 
three, and each assists the others as occasion 
may require. 


General Agents. 


Agency for New England:—Rev. Horatio 
BarDWELL. He will reside at Andover, Mass., 
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and may be addressed on the concerns of his 
agency at that place, or at the Missionary 
in Boston. 


New York Agency:—Rev. CHauncey Eppy. 
He will reside either at Auburn or Utica. 


Agency for the Western States:—Rev. AR- 
TEMAS BULLARD. He resides at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


These Agents will co-operate with the pastors 
of churches, with the agents of other societies, 
| with ecclesiastical bodies, with the officers of the 
| Board and its auxiliaries, and with the friends of 
| the cause generally, in efforts to augment the 
| number of missionaries, and the amount of 

niary means for diffusing the knowledge and in- 
| fluence of the gospel throughout the world. Pos- 
sessing experience and matured judgment, they 
will be likely to secure the confidence of their 
brethren in the ministry; and as other societies 
are appointing agents on a similar plan, it may 
he hoped that a system of operation may soon 
be agreed upon, by means of which all conflict- 





|| ing efforts will be avoided in prosecuting the 


several great charities of the day. 


Missionary Herald. 





Regarding the Missionary Herald as of pri- 
| mary importance in the system of means em- 
ployed by the Board for awakening an interest 
in missions, the work was enlarged, some months 
since, without increasing the price. Each 
monthly number now consists of forty pages, in- 
stead of thirty-two. 


Four of the additiona 

are, in general, numbered separately from the 
Herald, and assume the form and name of a 
Monthly Paper. This paper is designed to con- 
tain engraved representations of heathen rites 
| and superstitions, of missionary stations, of coun- 
| tries occupied by missionaries, or pro as 
| the fields of new missions, and of other objects 
| and scenes connected with missionary subjects; 
| together with descriptions, statements, and anece 
| dotes, illustrative of the character and condition 
| of the heathen, and of the progress of the 
| The remaining four pages will be included in the 
| body of the work, and will afford room for 
| greater variety in its subject-matter, 

| The Herald has been conducted, for a number 
_of years past, by the joint agency of the Assis- 
| tant Secretaries; but in the distribution of duties 
|among the three Secretaries, the care of that 
| work is committed to one of the number, 

The primary design of the Missionary Herald 
| is te give a regular, connected, and succinct his- 
tory of the operations of the Board. Its plan, 
however, embraces foreign and domestic mis- 
| sions generally, the distribution of Bibles and 
tracts, Sabbath schools, theolegical education, 
the colonizing of Africans, the promotion of tem- 
perance, the progress of —— knowledge 
in its immediate bearing upon the moral renovae 
tion of mankind; &c. &c. 
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Library. 


In order that the officers and agents of the 
Board, and the candidates for missionary em- 
ployment, may possess the means of learning the 
actual state of the unevangelized world, the 
Committee have been graduall y accumulating a 
Library at the Missionary Rooms, which now 
amounts to twelve hundred and fifly volumes, 
and eight manuscripts. Some of these volumes 
were donations from friends of the cause; a very 
valuable part were bequeathed to the Board by 
Mr. Evarts; and most of the periodical publica- 
tions were obtained in exchange for the Siicsion- 
ary Herald. 


The Board has, also, many hundred volumes 
in the several missions under its care, distinct 
from the private libraries of the missionaries, 
forming ission Libraries, in which the books 
are designed to be placed in charge of some one 


individual, as librarian, and to be kept for the use | | 


of each member of the mission, according to 
rules agreed upon by the missionaries them- 
selves. The patrons of the cause might spare 
so many works from their private libraries, that, 
when brought together, they would form a rich 
depository, from which to enlarge the several 
mission libraries. 

The Committee have a book, in which the 
lists.of the several mission libraries are entered 
as fast as they are obtained; and they hope to 
have this branch of expenditure, which is becom- 


ing a considerable and important item, soon re- || 


duced to a simple, intelligible, economical, and 
satisfactory system. Far away, in general, from 
civilized society, the missionaries must have the 


inducement and the means for cultivating their || 
minds, which are afforded by a well selected li- || 


brary. Such a library is also needed for the 
native pupils, who often become acquainted with 
the English language; and it is indispensable to 
enable the missionary to translate the Scriptures, 
and prepare a variety of books for native schools 
and readers, 


Receipts and E-xrpenditures. 


The receipts for the year ending August 3lst, 
were as follows, viz: 


Donations, $117,392 00 
Legacies, 10,349 93 
Interest of Permanent Fund, 2,340 48 
Interest on temporary louns, 491 71 


Total, $130,574 12 


The e itures during the same period, in- 
cluding the sum of $2,941 95 for which the 
Board was indebted at the last meeting, were 


$123,896 48; leaving a balance in the Treasury || 


of $6,677 64. This balance, however, will all 
be required, and more than all, to send forth 
the missionaries and assistant missionaries 
under appointment; while, to sustain the mis- 
sions already in existence, old and new, as 
they ought to be sustained, a greater sum will be 

‘ for the ensuing year, than has been re- 
ceived the year past. But, with unfeigned grat- 
itude and praise to the bountiful Giver of all good 
should it be acknowledged, that the receipts of 
the past year exceed those of any former, by 
— than twenty-three thousand six hundred 

ars. 
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STATIONS, MISSIONARIES, AND ASSISTANT 
MISSIONARIES OF THE BOARD. 


Only Ministers of the gospel are called Missionaries 
in the following list. 


BOMBAY MISSION. 
1814. 


| BomBay—1€14. 
David O. Alien, Cyrus Stone, William Ramsey, 
Missionaries. 
Mrs. Stone, Mrs. Ramsey. 
Miss Cynthia Farrar, Super. Female Schools. 


AHMEDNUGGUR—I831. ’ 
Allen Graves and Hollis Read, Missionaries. 
Mrs. Graves, Mrs. Read. 








On their voyage to Bombay, 
G. W. Boggs, Missicnary, and Mrs. Boggs. 





About to embark for Bombay. 
| William C. Sampson, Printer, and Mrs. Sampson. 





CEYLON MISSION. 
1816. 


TILLIPALLY. 
Levi — Missionary 
Mrs. Spaulding. 

L. Payson and Jordon Lodge, Readers and As- 
| sistunts. 

J.Codman and J. Champlain, Teachers in Prepar- 
} atory School. 

Dewasagayam and Paramanthy, School Visitors. 


BATTICOTTA. 
Benjamin C. ag Daniel Poor, Missionaries. 
Mrs. Meigs, Mrs. Poor. 
Gabriel Tissera and Nathaniel Niles, Native 
Preachers and Teachers in the Seminary. 

S. Worcester, G. Dashiel, J. Griswold, and PF. 
Ashbury, Teachers in Tamul and English. 
Methuen, Teacher of English School. 
Sanmoogum, Tamul Teacher. 

E. Porter, Assistant. 
Ambalavanum, Superintendent of Schools. 


OODOOVILLE. 
Miron Winslow, Missionary. 
Mrs. Winslow. 
C. Augustus Goodrich, Native Preacher. 
Nathaniel, Catechist. 
| R. W. Bailey, Teacher of English and Female Cen- 
tral School. 
| J. Lawrence and Joshua, Superintendents of Schools. 
C. Kingsbury, Reader, stationed at Pootoor. 


PANDITERIPO. 
John.Scudder, M. D., Missionary. 
Mrs. Scudder. 
T. W. Coe, Reader. 
S. P. Brittain, D. Gautier, and Sethunporapully, 
Assistants. 


John Cheesman, Medical Assistant. 
| Sandera Saguran, Superintendent of Schools. 


— —. 
enry ward, Missionary. 
Mrs. Woodward. ies 
Sinnatamby, Catechist. 
Tumban and Catheraman, Readers. 





Designated to this Mission; 
_ James Read Eckard and George H. Apthorp, Mis- 


sionaries. 





SOUTHEASTERN ASIA. 
1830. 
caNTton—1830. 

Elijah C. Bridgman, Missionary. 


stam—1831. 
David Abeel, Missionary. 


Designated to seutheastern Asia. 





; Henry Lyman, Samuel Munson, Ira Tracy, Stephen 
' Johnson, Charles Robinson, Missienaries, 














MEDITERRANEAN. 
1820. 


syraia—1821. 
Isaac Bird and George B. Whiting, Missionaries. 
Mrs. Bird, Mrs. Whiting. 


On their way to this Mission; 
William M. Thomson, Missionary; Asa Dodge, 
- D., Missionary Physician. 
Mrs. Thomson, Mrs. Dodge. 
CONSTANTINOPLE—1831. 
William Goodell and H. G. O. Dwight, Missiona- 
ries; William G. Shaufller, Missionary to 
the Jews. 
Mrs. Goodell, Mrs. Dwight. 
GRREcE—1827. 
Jonas King, Missionary. 
Mrs. King. 
On their way to this Missivn; 
Elias Riggs, Missionary, and Mrs. Riggs. 


MALTA—1!822, 
Daniel Temple, Missionary; Homan Hallock, 
Pri 


ater. 
Mrs. Temple, Mrs. Hallock. 


On a visit to this country; 
Eli Smith, Missionary. 
SAND WICH ISLANDS. 
1820. 
ISLAND OF HAWAII. 


KalLva. 
Asa Thurston and Artemas Bishop, Missionaries. 
Mrs. Thurston, Mrs. Bishop. 


KAAWALOA. 
Samuel Ruggles, Missionary. 
Mrs. Ruggles. 


WAIAKEA. ~ : 
Jonathan 8S. Green and Shelden Dibble, Missiun- 


aries. 
Mrs. Green, Mrs. Dibble. 
WAIMEA. 
Dwight Baldwin, Missionary and Physician. 
Mrs. Baldwin. 


ISLAND OF MAUI. 


LAHAINA. 


Wiltiam Richards, Lorrin Andrews, Reuben Tin-| 


ker, Mizsionaries. ; 
Mrs. Richards, Mrs. Andrews, Mrs. ‘linker. 
Miss Maria C. Ogden. 


ISLAND OF OAHU. 


HONOLULU. 
Hiram Bingham, Joseph Goodrich, Ephraim W. 
Clarke, Missionaries. 
Mrs. Bingham, Mrs. Goodrich, Mrs. Clarke. 
Gerrit P. Judd, Physician. 
Mrs. Judd 
Levi Chamberlain, Superintendent of secular con- 
cerns, and Inspector of schools, and Andrew 
Johnstone, Associate Superintendent of 
secular concerns. 
Mrs. Chamberlain. Mrs. Johnstone. 
Stephen Shepard, Printer. 
Mrs. Shepard. 
Miss Mary Ward. 


ISLAND OF KAUAI. 


WAIMEA. 
Samuel Whitney and Peter J. Gulick, Missionaries. 
Mrs, Whitney, Mrs. Gulick. 


Prebably now at the Islands; 

John S. Emerson, David B. Lyman, Ephraim 
Spaulding, William P. Alexander, Richard 
Armstrong, Cochran Forbes, Harvey R. 
Hitchcock, and Lorenzo Lyons, 
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Mrs. Emerson, Mrs. Lyman, Mrs. Spaulding, Mrs. 
Alexander, Mrs. Armstrong, Mrs. Forbes, 
Mrs. Hitchcock, Mrs. Lyons. 

Alonzo Chapin, Physician. 

Mrs. Chapin. 

Edmund H. Rogers, Printer. 


On their way to the Islands; 
Lowell Smith and Benjamin W. Parker, Mission- 
artes, 
Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Parker. 
Lemuel Fuller, Printer. 





CHEROKEES. 
1817. 


BRAINERD—1817. e 
J.C. Elsworth, Teacher and Superintendent; John 
Vail, Farmer; A. E. Blount, Farmer and 
Mechanic; Henry Parker, Miller. 
Mrs. Elsworth, Mrs. Vail, Mrs. Blount, Mrs. Parker. 
Miss Delight Sargent, Teacher. 
CREEK PaTH—1820, 
William Potter, Missionary. 
Mrs. Potter. 
Miss Ermina Nash, Teacher. 


WILLSTOW N—1823. 
William Chamberlin, Missionary; Sylvester Ellis, 
Farmer. 
Mrs. Chamberlain, Mrs. Ellis, Mrs. Hoyt. 
John Huss, Wative Preacher. 


HAWEIs—1823, 


Elizur Butler, Physician and Catechist. 
Mrs. Butler. 
Miss Nancy Thompson, Miss Catharine Fuller, 
Assistants and Teachers. 


CARMEL—1820. 
None. 


HIGHTOWER—1825. 
None. 
CANDY’S CREEK—1824. 


Daniel S. Butrick, Missionary; William Holland, 
Teacher. 
Mrs. Butrick, Mrs. Holland. 


NEW ECHOTA—1827. 


Samuel Austin Worcester, Missionary. 
Mrs. Worcester. 
Miss Sophia Sawyer, Teacher. 


AMOHEE—1831. 


Isaac Proctor, T’eacher and Catechist. 
Mrs. Proctor. 





CHICK ASA WS. 
1821. 


TOKSHISH—1825. 
Thomas C. Stuart, Missionary. 

Mrs. Stuart. 

MARTYN—1825. 

James Holmes, Licensed Preacher; John 8. Mosby, 
Teacher. 
Mrs. Holmes. 
Miss Emeline H. Richmond, Teacher. 


CANEY CREEK—1826. 
Hugh Wilson, Missionary. 
. Mrs. Wilson. 
Miss Prudence Wilson. 





CHOCTA WS. 
1817. 


ELLIOT—1818. 


John Smith, Farmer and Superintendent of secular 
concerns. 


Mrs. Smith. 
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MarHEew—1820. HOPEFIELD—1823, 


Cyrus Kingsbury, Missionary and Superintendent 
of the Choctaw Mission; Elijah 8. Town, 


Farmer. 
Mrs. Kingsbury, Mrs. Town. 


EMMavs—1822. 
David Gage, T'eacher and Catechist. 
Mrs. Gage. 


GosHen—1824. 
Elijah Bardwell, Farmer; Samuel Moulton, 
Teacher; Ebenezer Hotchkin, Catechist. 
Mrs. Bardwell, Mrs. Moulton, Mrs. Hotchkin. 


HEBRO ¥—!827. 
Calvin Cushman, Farmer and Caiechist. 
Mrs. Cushman. 


YOK-NoK-cHA-vya—1824, 
Cyrus Byington, Missivnary. 
Mrs. Byington. 


ARKANSAS CHEROKEES. 
1820. 


pwiGcHtT—1820.* 
Cephas Washburn, Missionary; James Orr, Farmer 
and Superintendent of secular concerns; Jacob 
Hitcheock, Steward; Asa Hitchcock , Teacher. 

Mrs. Washburn, Mrs. (rr, Mrs. J. Hitchcock, Mrs. 

. A. Hitchcock. 
Miss Ellen Stetson, Miss Cynthia Thrall, Teachers. 

Mrs. Finney. 








FAIRFIELD—1!829. 
Marcus Palmer, Mis~ionary and Physician. 
Mrs. Palmer. 


FORKS OF ILLINOIS—1830. 
Samuel Newton, Teacher and Catechist. 
Mrs. Newton. 





On their way to this Mission: 
Henry R. Wilson and John Fleming, Missionaries. 





ARKANSAS CHOCTA WS. 
BETHABARA—1832. 
Alfred Wright and Loring S. Williams, Mission- 


aries. 
Mrs. Wright, Mrs. Williams. 
Miss Eunice Clough, Teacher. 





CREEKS. 
1832. 


George L. Weed, Physician and Catechist. 
Mrs. Weed. 





OSAGES. 
1820. 


un10on—1820. ’ 
William F. Vaill, Aiissionary; Abraham Redfield, 


‘armerand Mechanic. 
Mrs. Vaill, Mrs. Redfield. 





* This station was removed in 1829, as was also 
that at Fairfield, commonly called Mulberry, owing 
to the removal of the Indians. 
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William C. Requa, Furmer and Catechist; George 
Kequa, Fa? mer. 
Mrs. W. C. Requa, Mrs. G. Requa. 
Boup1INoT—1830.* 
Nathaniel 8B. Dodge, Missionary. 
Mrs. Dodge. 
HARMONY—I821. 

Amasa Jones, Missionary and Teacher; Daniel H. 
Austin, Mechanic and Steward; Samuel B. 
Bright, Farmer; Richard Colby, 
Mechanic; John Austin, Teacker. 

Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Austin, Mrs. Bright. 

Miss Mary Etriss. 





NORTHWESTERN MISSION. 


GREEN Bay—1828. 
Cutting Marsh, Missionary; Jedediah D. Stevens, 
Teacher. 
Mrs. Stevens. 


MACKINAW—1823. 


William M. Ferry, Missionary and Superintendent; 
Martin Heyden burk, Mechanic; Abel D. New- 
ton, Mechanic; Chauncey Hall, Teacher. 

Mrs. Ferry, Mrs. Hleydenburk. 

Miss Eunice O. Osmar, Miss Eliz beth McFarland, 
Miss Delia Cook, Miss Hannah Goodale, Miss 
Matilda Hotchkiss, Miss Betsey Taylor, 
Miss Sabrina Stevens, Miss Persis Skin- 
ner, Teachers and Assistants. 


ostBEways—I83l. 


Sherman Hall, William T. Boutwell, Missionaries; 
Frederick Ayer, Teacher. 
Mrs. Hall. 


MAUMEE. 
Isaac Van Tassel, Missionary; S. E. Brewster, 
Farmer. 
Mrs. Van Tassel, Mrs. Brewster. 
Miss Hannah Riggs, Teacher. 





INDIANS IN NEW YORK. 
TUscaRoRA—1805. t 


John Elliot, Missionary. 
_ Mrs. Eliot, 
Miss Elizabeth Stone, Teacher. 


sSENEca—I8I1, 


Asher Wright, Missionary; Hanover Bradley, Man- 
ager of secular affairs. 
Mrs. Bradley. 
Miss Asenath Bishop, Miss Phebe Selden, Miss 
Rebecca Newhall, Miss Emily Root, Teachers 
and Assistants. 


CATTARAUGUS—1822, 
Asher Bliss, Missionary; William A. Thaye 
Teacher and Catechist. i 
Mrs. Bliss, Mrs. Thayer. 





_ * Neosho, six miles from this station, was estab- 
lished in 1824, and relinquished in 1829. , 


} The operations at this station have at different 


periods, previous to 1827, been sus 
longer or shorter time. : a 


TABLE OF MISSIONS, STATIONS, MISSION ARIES, SCHOOLS, AND CHURCHES. 


Tux following Table gives a summary view of the number of stations in the several missions; of the 
numbers in the several classes of laborers in the diferent fields; of the number of schools and eicteen 
and of the number of native members belonging to the several mission churches. , 
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The Schools in connection with the Missions among the Indians, where no teachers are 


mentioned, are taught by female assistants. 
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%. Bombay. India, nearly enough was contributed in that part 


Mrs. Allen died February 5th, Mrs. Hervey 
May 3d, and Mr. Garrett July 16th, 1831, and 
Mr. Hervey May 13, 1832. t neither these 
successive instances of mortality, nor the pre- 
vious deaths of three ordained brethren of the 
mission, are properly chargeable to any peculiar 
insalubrity in the climate of Bombay. Those of 
Mrs. Allen and Mrs. Hervey had no apparent 
connection with it. ‘The disease which was fatal 
to Mr. Garrett, is common in the United States. 
Mr. Frost died of a consumption; Mr. Nichols of 
a fever immediately on returning from a tour on 
the centinent; and Mr. Newell, Mr. Hall, ana 
Mr. Hervey of that fatal epidemic, the malignant 
cholera, which is now afflicting our own country. 
It is a fact, however, that diseases of the liver are 
somewhat more frequent in Bombay, than in 
many other tropical regions; and in counting the 
cost of proceeding on a foreign mission, it is well 
to look st such facts as these. But how much 
weight they should have in determining whether 
and how soon the gospel shall be published to 
perishing millions, may best be referred to the 
moral sense and compassionate feelings of the 
disciple of Jesus. 

The new station in the city of Ahmednuggur, 
was commented by Messrs. Graves, Hervey and 
Read, in December, 1831. The city is on what 
may be called the table land of the Ghauts, on a 
plain twelve or fifteen miles in extent each way, 
and contains about 50,000 inhabitants. Its dis- 
tance from Bombay is not far from 175 miles, in 
a direction a little north of east. 

Most of the principal villages on the sea shore 
of the adjacent continent have been visited by 
the missionaries, and some of them repeatedly— 
from Basseen, thirty miles north of Bombay, to 
Rajapoor, more than a hundred miles south. In 
a number of these villages, each with a popula- 
tion of from 1,500 to 2,000, there have long been 
schools supported and supplied with Christian 
books by the mission. The schocls are generally 
visited and inspected every month by a native 
Jewish superintendent, who appears to be faith- 
ful to his trust. All of them being accessible by 
water from Bombay, they are also visited occa- 
sionally by the missionaries themselves. 

About one fourth part of the 1,940 pupils can 
read the Scriptures and other siaked. books 
fluently and intelligently. Most of them can re- 
peat from memory a catechism of sixteen pages, 
containing the principal doctrines and duties of 
Christianity. The greater part of the boys have 
acquired a sufficient knowledge of arithmetic for 
the transaction of ordinary business, and some of 
the larger girls have learned to do plain needle 
work, ete. 


The printing during the year 1831, amounted 
to 26,730 copies, ant 1,481,300 pages; making 
the whole amount from the first about 11,000,000 

ages. Three Hindoos were received into the 
church, one of them a brahmin. Others make 

rofessions of a belief in Christianity, and of an 
mtention to embrace it; but past experience of 
the native duplicity constrains the missionaries 
to receive end speak of such professions with 


caution. 
XE. Ceylon. 
The mission buildings at Manepy were all 
consumed by fire on the 30th of March, 1831; 


but, by the disinterested kindness of friends in 








of the world to repair the loss. 
Epvucation.—The following table gives a 


summary of the schools and scholars at each of 
the stations. 
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Panditeripo, 366 40} 406 
Manepy, 320 | 204 | -524 
Total, | 83] 76 (2,910 | 591 13,650 


The missionaries have very properly been. 
averse to the establishment of a greater number 
of free schools, while under the necessity of em- 
ploying heathen schoolmasters, than they could 
themselves personally superintend and direct; 
and they have labored without ceasing in their 
higher schools to raise up Christian sc jas- 
ters. And it is animating to witness their suc- 
cess. The number of native free schools sup- 

rted by the mission, is 95; and not less than 
ah of these have already been placed under the 
instruction of native members of the mission 
church. Other masters are hopefully pious, and 
are candidates for admission into the church. 
The whole course and influence of instruction, in 
these schools, is Christian; and as the number of 
pious schoolmasters at the disposal of the mis- 
sion is annually increasing, and as there is no 
great difficulty in forming new schools, it is easy 
to foresee the revolution, which must take place 
in the whole system of education in the district, 
should the Head of the church continue to smile 
upon the missionaries, and should they receive 
proper assistance from this country. Heathen 
schoolmasters are employed in the schools only 
for want of better, and they are now employed 
only on condition that they renounce their hea- 
thenish ceremonies for the time being, attend di- 
vine worship on the Sabbath, and learn and re- 
cite stated scripture lessons every week. 

The free boarding school for females, at Oo- 
dooville, called the “female central school,” 
gives continued and increasing satisfaction, as 
the education of females appears more and more 
important, and the success and influence of the 
school more and more manifest. Seven of the 
— are members of the church, four are can- 
didates for admission, and five or six are serious- 
ly disposed. Indeed it is very encouraging, that 
none have been long members of this school 
without becoming the hopeful subjects of con- 
verting grace, and no one has been yet known 
to dishonor her profession. All who have regu- 
larly left the school are married to Christian hus- 
bands, and are training up their families in a 
Christian manner; and though some of them suf- 
fer occasionally for want of this world’s goods, 
they appear to suffer patiently, in hope of a bet- 
ter and more enduring inheritance. The in- 
fluence of Christian households, thus formed and 
conducted, must eventually be great among a 

eople, to whom domestic happiness is rarely 

nown. 

The free boarding school , at Tilli- 
pally, is called the Loaner scheel, from its 
relation to the seminary. Four of the pupils are 
members of the church, and four or five are can- 
didates for admission. The pupils have made 
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good in their studies, and given satisfac- 
tion as to their general behavior. Near the be- 
ginning of the year 1831, almost the whole 
school was awakened to a serious concern for 
the soul. 

Inthe seminary, at Batticotta, are 83 students, 
38 of whom are members of the mission church; 
28 were added to the church during the year 
1831. There are besides a number of candi- 
dates for admissions. In all the four classes. 
and especially in the first, the weight of charac- 
ter influence is decidedly Christian. Idola- 
try may possibly have its secret advocates, but 
it is avowed by none. 

The expenses incurred in this department, in 
the year 1831, reckoning the pound sterling at 
five doWars, which is its value in Ceylon, were 
as follows: 





Ninety-three native free-schools, $2,000 00 
Female central school, 383 00 
Preparatory school, 682 00 
Seminary, 1,225 00 
Total, $4,290 00 
Average annual expense of each native 
schaoi, 


Average annual expense of boarding and 
educating a native girl in the central 
school, $15 90 

Average annual expense of educating a boy 
in the preparatory school, ‘ 4 00 

Average annual expense of a lad in the 
seminary, $15 a0 
These were the expenses as charged in the 

——- accounts of the mission for that year. 

t reckoning all the expenses which are proper- 

lv chargeable to the schooling system, the aver- 

age cost in each of the cases above specified 

would be somewhat greater. The expense of 
catechists, readers, and other native assistants 
was 486 dollars, or about 15 dollars each. 

Mission CHURCHES.—The revival of religion, 
mentioned a year ago as existing at the close of 
1830, continued with little abatement till near the 
end of February. 

It is found that of the 198 native members of 
the church received previous to the year 1832, 
117 have been connected with the boardin 
schools and seminary; 30 are schoolmasters an 
superintendents of schools, and 50 are villagers, 
including some domestics in the mission families. 
Of the schoolmasters and villagers, 30 are more 
than 40 years old—13 over 50—one is 70 or up- 
wards—and one is above 80. Besides these, 
several others of more than the middle age have 
died, giving hopeful evidence of piety, but with- 
out making a public profession of their faith. 
These facts are sufficient to show, not only that 
we have great encouragement to press onward 
in the relrgious education of the youth, but that 
the opinion too commonly entertained of the 
hopeless state of aduli heathens, is not warranted 
by experience. 

The admissions to the church in the successive 
— from 1816, when the mission was estab- 
a the 19th of January 1832, have been as 


Jan. 


The native church members, now living, and 
residing at or near the several stations, are as 
follows: 


. Native | aaa 
Church at Tillipa 
ba Hee ae 54 
Oodooviile, 40 
ee Panditeripo, 23 
a Manepy, 27 
Total, 170 


Three of the native members have been 
licensed to preach the gospel. 


wt. Southeastern Asfa. 
CHINA. 


Comparing the Chinese with other heathens, 
they may be called a 7 people. They 
have their historical, moral, and religious books; 
and it is probable that no where on earth can a 
language be found spoken by so many human 
beings, who would be able to read the word of 
God were it universally diffused. 

The art of printing was known in China, four 
or five centuries earlier than it was in Europe; 
and differed from the modern stereotype only in 
this, that, instead of metalic plates, they employ- 
ed wooden blocks. Tracts can be printed from 
tlrese blocks at the usual prices in this country; 
and as no machinery is necessary in the print- 
ing, the Christian itmerant need only take his 
blocks, his ink, and his brushes with him, and 
perhaps a supply of the thin, light paper of the 
country, and may print his tracts to suit his con- 
venience. 

The greater part of Mr. Bridgman’s time is 
still devoted to the Chinese language, and to 
aining useful information concerning the mil- 
ions around him. ‘The press for printing in 
English has gone into operation, and the first 
number of a periodical work conducted by Dr. 
Morrison, Mr. Bridgman, and one or two other 
associates, has been received in this country. 


SIAM. 


Mr. Abeel proceeded from Batavia to Singa- 
re, and thence to Bankok, in Siam, with Mr. 
omlin, of the London Missionary Society, 
where he arrived July 1, 1831. Imitating their 
divine Lord and the first missionaries of the 
Christian church, Messrs. Tomlin and Abeel 
encouraged the diseased of all classes to resort 
to them, and exercised upon them such “gifts of 
healing” as they possessed; using the opportuni- 
ties afforded them by the numerous persons who 
applied for a cure to their diseased bodies, to 
impart a knowledge of divine truth to the still 
more diseased and endangered soul. While 
they dealt out their medicines, they also distri- 
buted the books they had brought for the pur- 
pose, and were overjoyed to find the ability to 
read intelligibly to be extensively prevalent. 
Nor was the ability restricted to the men, nor 
were the entreaties of the people only for medi- 
cines. High and low, priest and people, men 
and women, old and young, natives and foreign- 
ers, Siamese, Chinese, Malays, and Burmans 

thronged the cottage of the missionaries, and 
urged their suit for books with an almost irresist- 
ible eloquence. One of the works thus distribut- 
ed among the people gave a lucid exhibition of 








In 1816 8 In 1825 49 
“ 1817 nene s* 1896 10 
“ 1818 none ** 1827 12 
1819 2 s 1828 20 
«* 1820 3 st 1829 8 
*¢ 1821 9 ** 1830 6 
s¢ 1822 8 ** 1831 62 
“1803 —Cti«siC Jan. 1832 13 
* 1824 8 — 

Total, 217 

All of these, except six, were natives. 


scripture history, and of the plan of redemption. 


1833. 


Well might it be compared to a star, rising upon 
the deep and wide-spreading gloom which fad 
ever covered that country—to be soon followed, 
we trust, by a far more eflulgent and glorious 
light, that of the Bible itself. Even aiter the 
books were all gone, the calls were numerous 
from almost all classes. The priests evinced no 
disposition to 0} the dissemination of a faith 
so opposite and destructive to their own. Indeed 
a large proportion of the applicants for books 
were priests. And it is worthy of remark as a 
—s feature in the religion of Siam, pro- 
essedly Buddhist, that multitudes enter the 
priesthood without feeling the least interest in it 
as a profession. It is said to be the only means 
of obtaining an education, and a young man is 
not entitled to any station of responsibility till he 
has served an apprenticeship in a pagoda. 

The books were evidently read, and often 
with much serious attention. On one occasion 
they were waited on by a priest of a very re- 
—- appearance and train, who informed 

em that he had read one of their books with ap- 
probation, but was perplexed with difficulties, of 
which he should be grateful to obtain a solution 
from their lips. He remained a long time, and 
the Savior of sinners was the burden of his in- 
quiries:—who was he? what was the distinction 
between him and the Father? how did he ex- 
piate the sins of the guilty? did his love extend 
to men of all nations? does God the Father bear 
an equal affection to the world? and how can a 
sinner become interested in his salvation? Such 
were his inquiries. He was anxious also to 
learn the nature of sin, the means and process of 
sanctification, and the manner of divine worship. 
His earnestness was so great, that the missiona- 
ries could not but hope that the Lord designed 
to make him a trophy of his grace. 

The name of Jesus became familiar to many 

ple. Their common inquiry was for “the books 
of the Lord Jesus.” The missionaries, too, were 
frequently addressed by the title of the “disci- 
ples of the Lord Jesus,” and often with an enco- 
mium upon the gracious Being whom they serv- 
ed. Some opposition to the progress of this in- 
fluence was occasionally manifested by the 
Siamese. 

An extraordinary flow of the river, continuing 
for a month, prevented Mr. Abeel from taking 
the necessary exercise for the preservation of his 
health, and obliged him to accompany Mr. ‘l'om- 
lin to Singapore for its restoration. He was 
there at the commencement of the year 1832. 


It is probable that the same bold and perse- 
vering spirit, which has been displayed in gain- 
ing possession of Bankok as a missionary sta- 
tion, might open scenes of equal promise in the 
surrounding countries. Indeed enough is known 
to leave no room for doubt, that a host of mis- 
sionaries,.willing to hazard their lives for the 
Lord Jesus, might find stations and employment 
in that part of the world. While studying the 
most current languages, they might be looking 
around for scenes of the greatest promise, and 
not a moment would be lost. Java, Sumatra 
with the smaller islands in its vicinity, Borneo, 
Celebes, Siam, Cambodia, Laos, Cochin China, 
Tonquin, China, Formosa, Loochoo, Japan, 


Corea—these all claim the speedy attention of 


men age the spirit of the primitive disci- 
ples, who shall explore their coasts, and pene- 
trate their interior, everywhere preaching the 

1. Nor does the field commend itself only 
to the preacher of the gospel: it has strong 
claims on the numerous class of pious physicians 
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in our country, whose gifts of healin b 
no means wn he wendy those a dawn pn! 
imparted by the first Christian missionaries, yet, 


in their effects, would be an important substitute 
for them throughout the eastern world, 


EV. HMevditerranean. 
SYRIA, 


Plague, cholera, and war have somewhat dis- 
turbed the operations of this mission the past 
year. The ravages of the plague, to which dif- 
terent parts of Syria have Soon subjected since 
1827, were not great. The cholera occasioned 
much alarm; but from this terrible judgment the 
inhabitants of Beyroot were providentially shield- 
ed. They suffered much, however, from the ra- 
pacity of the pasha of Acre, until his power was 
broken by the Egyptians, whose authority in that 
couniry is now the ascendant—Acre and its 
tyrannical pasha having fallen into their hands 
about the last of May. The change of govern- 
ment is said to have been highly gratifying to the 

eople. What effect it will have on the mission, 
is yet to be known. 

fhere is preaching every Sabbath at the Eng- - 
lish consulate with an increasing attendance, and 
a stated congregation of poor natives at the 
house of one of the brethren. The meeting of 
natives for reading the Scriptures, is not so well 
attended as formerly, but there are more fre- 
quent opportunities for distributing the word of 
God. One man, who had been remarkable for 
dissoluteness of life, has been brought apparently 
to a true knowledge of the Savior. 

The benefit of the schools which existed pre- 
vious to the suspension of the mission in the year 
1828, has not been lost, as is frankly acknowl- 
edged both by parents and children. Two 
schools only are now in operation; one in Bey- 
root, the other at Sidon. here was a third at 
the convent of Belmont, near Tripoli. It flour- 
ished til] the priest of the —— in ——— 
of his intercourse with the se ep 
to preach in open church against t revailin 
supentiiene of the country; when both he | 
the schoolmaster were accused to the bishop, and 
so violent a persecution arose that the latter 
found it expedient to withdraw. ie 

Mr. Bird resided in one of the mountain vil- 
lages of the Druses during the heat of summer, 
and had ng | opportunities for preaching to 

e 


them. Once attended by invitation ir 


weekly meeting for worship, and after their ser- 


vice was over read and expounded, at their 
earnest request, a portion of the word of God. 
A considerable part of the noble Druse families 
have embraced the Maronite or papal creed, 
within a few years past; but few or none of the 
common people have yet followed their example, 
and renounced the religion of their fathers. is 
mission ought to be prosecuted on such a scale, 
that the experiment may ere long be tried, 
whether a purer gospel may not produce effects 
upon this despised and ignorant sect, which the 
deformed Christianity of the country has never 
yet been able to produce. Pee 
The Ansaries of the parts beyond Tripoli, are 
said to belong to the race of the ses, but to 
be more ignorant and erratic than they. These 
have been furnished with a few copies of the 
word of life, and the missionaries were assu 
by the agent that they had begun = - —_ 
with avidity. A missionary station at Tripoli, or 
at Latikeea, would not only i the nominal 
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Christians in that region, but might be eminently 
salutary in its influence — this half pen 
tribe. Sidon also demands more particular at- 
tention. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Mr. Goodell arrived at Constantinople June 9, 
1831, and took up his abode in Pera. Scarcel 
had two months elapsed, when he lost all his 
effects by a dreadful fire, which consumed the 
suburb. He removed to Buyuk Dereh, 12 or 18 
miles up the Bosphorus. is principal efforts 
have been among the Greeks. In November he 
had established four Greek Lancasterian schools; 
one in Constantinople, another in Tavola, a 
third in Yeni-Keni, and a fourth in Buyuk Dereh. 
The third of these schools contained 105 boys, 
= ay few days after its commencement; the 

, about 50. The number in this latter 
school was afterwards increased, through the 
liberality of the Russian embassador, and of 
commodore Porter, our charge d’affairs at the 
Porte. ‘The master of this school assembles his 
children regularly on the Sabbath for their in- 
struction in the Scriptures. The New Testa- 
ment is used as a class-book in all the schools, 
and it is an encouraging fact, that in most in- 
stances the copies were purchased by the parents 
of the children. More or Jess of the books used 
in these schools are from our own and other mis- 
sionary presses in Malta. 

Mr. Goodell hac also made arrangements for 
a normal school to be established among the 
numerous Greeks of Galata, a suburb of Con- 
stantinople. So far as his efforts have become 
known to the Turkish government, they seem to 
be regarded with approbation. He is assisted 
by Mr. Paspati, one of the Greek voung men 
educated at Amherst college. Mr. Dwight arriv- 
rived at Constantinople on the 5th of June. 
He directs his attention especially to the Ar- 
menians. 

The points at which we can most conveniently 
and effectually come into contact with the Ar- 
menian people in the Turkish empire, appear to 


the Black sea. 

4. Tokat—which has the reputation of being 
the largest and most commercial city in the inte- 
rior of Asia Minor. 

Caesaria is probably the best station from 
which to operate on other parts cf Armenia Mi- 
nor; and Tarsus is the most eligible position for 
Cilicia. 

It is not improbable that Diarbeker, in Ar- 
menia Proper, will prove an advantageous 
location. Erzroom would have been a most de- 
sirable place for a mission, had not the Arme- 
nian population nearly all emigrated into the 
Russian territory. 


PROPOSED MISSION TO THE NESTORIANS OF 
PERSIA. 


Messrs. Smith and Dwight spent a week 
the Nestorians of Oormia, one of the 
western districts of Persia; and to them the week 
appears to have been the most satisfactory and 


interesting of their whole tour. For an account | 


of this people, the Board is referred to the vol- 
umes of their researches, now in the press. 
While the Nestorians as much need religious in- 








struction as any of the oriental sects, there is 
strong reason to believe that a mission would 
encounter fewer obstacles among them, than in 
any other of the old churches of the East. Their 
views of open communion, and their liberality 
towards other sects, are without a parallel in 
that part of the world, and they entirely reject 
auricular confession. The Committee look to- 
wards this promising field with a strong desire to 
establish a mission there as soon as the suitable 
men are found willing to encounter the necessary 
privations and exposures. 


MISSION TO THE JEWS OF TURKEY. 


The circumstances and the mission of Mr. 
Schauffler being somewhat peculiar, the Com- 
inittee commented to his taking Paris in his way 
to Turkey, and spending a few months in attend- 
ing the lectures a oriental languages and 
literature, for which that city is distinguished; 
though they believe such a course will rarely be 
expedient for missionaries of the Board destined 
to the eastern world. He was received with 
great cordiality by Professor Kiaffer, Baron De 
Sacy, and others, and for three months applied 
himself intensely to the Arabic, Turkish, and 
Persian languages. By this time his health 
began to fail, and the cholera making great 
ravages in the city, he commenced his journey 
to the field of his missionary labors, going by 
way of Stuttgard, his native place, through Ba- 
varia, Vienna, &c. He reached Constantinople 
on the 3ist of July. 


GREECE. 


Mr. King has at present three Lancasterian 
schools at Athens: viz. Niketoplos’s school, con- 
taining about 100 boys; a second, kept in a 
church which is occupied free of rent, containing 
about 60; and a girl’s school with about the game 
number of pupils. He has, also, madearrange- 
ments for opening a hellenic school, as igher 
schools are called where the ancient Greek is 
taught, and the demogerontes of the city have 
freely given him the use of the old hellenie 
school-nouse for this school, one apartment of 


'| which they had fitted up with benches and 


desks for 50 or 60 scholars. The Board has no 
— any immediate connection with the schools 
at Syra. 


On the Sabbath Mr. King has a regular Greek 
service in his principal school, between the hours 
of nine and eleven in the morning; and at eleven, 
and again at three, he has public worship in 
Greek at his own house. The boys in the school 
sing a hymn and chaunt a doxology taken from 
the church service of the Greeks. ‘The number 
of adults who attend these services is small, but 
no opposition is made to his proceedings. 

Mr. King has, for a number of years, been 
much interested in the establishment of a college 
at Athens, and his prospectus of such an institu- 
tion, drawn up as long ago as the year 1828, has 
been brought before our community by a num- 
ber of the friends of Greece in the city of New 
York. It being obviously proper that the opera- 
tions of the Board in Greece, so far as education 
is concerned, should be confined to the elemen- 
tary and religious departments, the Committee 
have not taken any formal cognizance of this 
proposal from Mr. King. They see no reason 
to doubt, however, that youth will be found in 
Greece, whom it will be desirable to pre for 
usefulness among their countrymen by a thorough 
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course of education at some institution within the 
limits of their own country. Nor will Athens 
long be without its college, when once it shall 
have passed out of Turkish hands. 

It would be an error to suppose, that the po- 
litical constitution of Greece must be settled, 
before that country can afford great opportuni- 
ties for diffusing Christian knowledge among 
the people. We have liberty now—as great 
as we can expect ever to have, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of somewhat less personal security 
at the present moment. Since the Egyptians 
were driven from the Morea, the youth of Greece 
have not — been much affected by the 
political vicissitudes of their country; and to 
them our attention is chiefly to be directed, and 
among them we may find thousands of readers 
and students of the best and most useful books 
our missionaries are able to make, and even of 
the New Testament itself. Here is a_ field, 
which may be cultivated without any serious ob- 
struction while the Greek nation is in its forming 
process, and with no doubtful prospect of exert- 
ing a permanent and most salutary influence. 


MALTA. 


During the year preceding October 16, 1831, 
the number of books printed was 78,000, making 
4,760,000 pages. The whole number of pages 

rinted from the beginning is not far from 
5,000,000. 

The demand for the books is such, that the 
seldom accumulate on the shelves. Mr. Goodell 
and Mr. King find a use for many. Mr. Hildner, 
Church missionary and successor to Doct. 
Korch at Syra, sent for 2,000. And Mr. Leeves 
of Corfu, about the same time, requested Mr. 
Temple to forward to him upwards of 14,000 
Greek books, a wide door having been opened 
for their distribution by the removal of quaran- 


tine between the Ionian Islands and the adjacent | 
continent. The Alphabetarion, of which so many | 


thousand copies have been printed and circulat- 
ed, is declared by Mr. King to be the best 
school-book that has been published in Greek; 


and, so far as his acquaintance extended, it met | 


with universal approbation. 

The Committee have it in contemplation to 
divide the establishment at Malia, as soon as 
circumstances will permit, and remove part of it 
to Syria, and part of it nearer to the metropolis 
of the Turkish empire, if not to the metropolis 
itself; in which case Mr. Smith will take charge 
of the Arabic and Syriac department, and Mr. 
Temple and Mr. Hallock will be connected 
with the other. Hitherto Malta has been the 
best location. 


V. G&estern Africa. 


The Board, as long ago as its sixteenth an- 
nual meeting, in the year 1825, adopted a reso- 
lution recommending to the Prudential Commit- 
tee the establishment of a mission in Africa, as 
soon as they should find one practicable and be 
able to make the requisite preparations. The 
Committee have not been unmindful of this re- 
commendation, and at different times have in- 
stituted inquiries in reference both to the northern 
and western coasts of this benighted continent; 
and in one instance they went so far as to ap- 
point a colored minister of the Presbyterian 
church a missionary to the natives within the 
colony of Liberia. Some circumstances, how- 
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ever, induced the Committee to relinquish the 
design of sending him: 

Early in the present year, the Committee 
were constrained, by their views of the imperi- 
tive tlaims of Africa, to resume the subject, and 
see if it were not possible to effect the establish- 
ment of a mission in some one or more of its 
western districts. And, with the blessing of 
God, they have stronger hopes than ever of 
doing this, through the agency of missionaries 
born and ecucated in the low countries of our 
southern states. The Committee have com- 
menced a correspondence, which promises to 
secure the requisite number for the commence- 
ment of a mission. 

The recent discoveries made by the Landers, 
seem likely to open a steam-navigation into the 
interior and more salubrious parts of western 
Africa, and may perhaps soon jurnish us with a 
convenient site for erecting a missionary semi- 
nary. But should that not be the case, we may 
avail ourselves of the facilities afforded by the 
colony at Liberia, for obtaining access to the 
numerous tribes in its neighborhood. 


VE. Sandwich Xslands. 


The history comes down to the close of the 
year 1831. 

STATE OF EDUCATION.—The } ulation of 
the Islands may be reckoned at ,000 souls. 
‘The number of schools and scholars on the sev- 
eral islands, is estimated as follows: 





Schools. Scholars. 

Hawaii, 338 20,396 
Maui, 274 11,170 
Molokai, 31 1,426 
Lanai, 9 522 
Kahoolawe, 1 32 
Oahu, 250 10,336 
Kauai, 200 9,000 
Total, 1,103 52,882 


The missionaries, at their general meeting in 
June 1831, resolved to commence a High School 
at Lahaina, under the tuition of Mr. Andrews, 
and the superintendence of five directors, of 
whom the principal is one. The plan of the 
school embraces a wider range, than the mere 
preparation of native school teachers. Pious 
and promising natives are to be prepared to be- 
come assistant teachers of religion, and fellow- 
laborers with the missionaries in publishing the 
gospel of Jesus. It is also the design of the in- 
stitution to disseminate sound knowledge through 
the islands; embracing literature and the sciences, 
and whatever will tend eventually to elevate the 
natives from their present ignorance, and ren- 
der them a thinking, eran and virtuous 
people. The plan of study, and the length of 
time it shall oceupy, are yet to be determined, 
but it was decided to introduce as far as possi- 
ble the system of manual labor. 

The Committee have sent out a quantity of 
books to serve as the foundation of a library, in 
connection with this infant but highly interesting 
seminary, and design to send also some of the 
more simple philosophical and other apparatus. 
The number of books in the native language is 
gradually increasing. 

Of the Holy Scriptures there bad been trans- 
lated and printed in June 1831— 


From the New Testament, the four G Is, the 
Acts, Romans, Ist and 2d Corinthians, Galat ans, and 
Ephesians; and from the Old Testament, Genesis, 
Exodus, Leviticus, Joshua, and the firat 23 Psalms. 
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Of other books there had been prepared and 
published in the native language— 
Pirst Elementary Book, 4 editions; 
Second do. 2 editions; 
Third do. 3 editions; 
Grelling book; 
iret book for Children; 
Arithmetic; 


Catechism: 4 editions; 


Thoughts of the Chiefs; 
Book of Hymns, of 6v pages, 5 editions; ’ 
of Joseph, or the last 13 chapters of Genesis, 


2 i 

=: Jonas siog’s Letter to his Friends in Pales- 
€.; 

Chrtetts Beraton on the Mount, 
A Scripture History; and several smaller works. 

The several books of Scripture were stitched 
separately; and the whole number of copies 
printed of all the works above mentioned, is 
about 556,000, containing 21,031,380 pages. O 
these, 169,000 copies and 7,398,580 pages were 
printed during the period embraced in the Re- 
port. Reckoning all the works printed in a con- 
tinuous series, the number of pages in the series 
would be about 1,280. 

At the same time, there were the following 
works in readiness for the press: 


s 


The remainder of the New Testament; 
Selections from Numbers and Deuteronomy; 
Tract on Arithmetic (nearly prepared;) and 
Tract on Geography. 


Arrangements were made for procuring the 
following works: 

Translations of Numbers, Meuteronomy, Judges, 
Ruth, the remainder of the Psalms, and Ist and 
2d Samuel; 

Grammar of the Hawaiian language; 

A Hawaiian Vocabulary; 

A volume of Practical and Doctrinal Sermons; 

A tract on Civil History; 

A work on Book -keeping; 

A Sunday Schoo! Tract; and 

A Tract on Marriage 

Also, for a revision of the Gospels, preparatory to a 
new edition of the entire New Testainent. 


The reinforcement which sailed in the fall of 
1831, took out another press, and the necessary of- 
fice furniture for a second printing establishment, 
to be placed somewhere on the island of Hawaii. 

The avails of native books, for three years, in 
Jabor, building materials, native houses, fuel, 
&c., and in cash, are contrasted, in the follow- 
ing table, with the whole expense of the printing 
establishment. 


re for the year ending April 30, 
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So that the press has more than supported it- 
self during the last three years. ‘The net amount 
of expenditure on account of the printing de- 
rtment, since the establishment of the mission 
| (including buildings, but not the ee hand,} 
| up to May 1, 1831, was $2,950 68. 

RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL IMPROVEMENT.— 
The natives are gradually multiplying the nam- 
; ber and conveniences of their churches. The 
ey churches erected by the chiefs and 
| ple at Lahaina, Honolulu, Waiakea, and Kailua, 

Were mentioned a year ago. Mr. Ruggles hav- 
ing built him a house aboat two miles back of 
| the town of Kaawaloa, on a more elevated and 

healthful situation, the chiefs and people deserted 
the shore, took up their abode near him, made a 





good carriage road from thence to the bay, and 
| erected a commodious house for the worship of 
God. A church has also been erected at Wai- 
mea, on the same island. And at Wailuku, a 
romising outpost on the island of Maui, the 
| head man had collected and hewn the stones, 
burnt the lime, and procured the timber, for a 
| church like the one at Lahaina. It was proba- 
| bly constructed in the early part of the present 
|year. The people frequently inquired with 
weeping eyes, who was to preach in it? 

The congregation at Wailuku on the Sabbath 
usually exceeds 3,000. At Lahaina the number 
is about the same. In other places in the neigh- 

| berkood of Lahaina, where the missionaries 
| oceasionally preach, the number varies from 
| 1,500 to 2,500. At Waiakea, on Hawaii, the 
gospel is generally preached on the Sabbath 
/to more than 4,000 souls; and wherever the 
| missionaries go they find respectable congrega- 
| ions. 
| ‘The accessions to the native churches during 
| the year, did not fall much short of 400 souls, 
| making the whole number of native communi- 
| cants, as near as the Committee can estimate it, 
| about 550. The experience of the missionaries 
leads them to exercise great cautionin admitting 
the natives into the church. At Kailua it is a 
rule of the church, that candidates for member- 
| ship shall be kept at least two years under in- 
| struction before they are admitted to the sacra- 
ments. 
The Christian form of marriage is gradually 
| prevailing in all the islands. Six years ago it 
| Was not known in any of them. Nor was there 
|} any other form, that could not be sundered at 
| any moment by the will of the parties. The 
| breaking of the marriage contract. such as it was, 
was a thing of the most common occurrence, 
and led to great crimes, great misery, and the 
| grossest moral pollution. During the year pre- 
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The chiefs, being assembled at Honolulu from 
the different islands, with others favorably dis- 
posed, have formed a national temperance so- 
ciety, to which about a thousand subscribers 
were immediately obtained; and it was proposed 
to circulate copies of the resolutions adopted by 
the society throughout the islands, and to get as 
many signers as possible. The resolutions were 
in substance; That they would not drink ardent 
spirits for pleasure; nor deal in them for gain; 
nor engage in distilling them; nor offer them to 
any one as an act of civility; nor give them to 
workmen on account of their labor. It is amus- 
ing, and worthy of being remembered, that 
Kuakini, the governor of Oahu, being after- 
wards applied to for a license to sell ardent 
spirits to foreigners only, not to natives, made 
this answer; “To horses, cattle, and hogs you 
may sell rum, but to real men you must not on 
these shores.” 

Are the Sandwich islanders a Christian na- 
tion? 

Obviously they are not a nation of idolaters. 
The Christian religion is nominally the religion 
of the nation. The principal rulers, with a sin- 
gle exception, are members of the Christian 
church, and all the most distinguished and in- 
fluential individuals of the nation, are professedlv 
on the side of truth and virtue. Spacious houses 
for the worship of the true God have been erect- 
ed by the chiefa and people in the principal 
towns of the islands, and orderly congregations 
= e assemble in them to listen to the gos- 
pel. The Sabbath is professedly hallowed; mar- 
riages are solemnized in a Christian manner; the 
cause of temperance is promoted as in our own 
country; the Holy Scriptures are anxiously de- 
sired, and are received by the people as of di- 
vine authority. If the Sandwich islanders may 
not be called a Christian people, by what rule 
shall we determine what nations are entitled to 
that appellation? They are a Christian people. 
Christianity has preceded civilization, and is lead- 
ing the way to it. Twelve years ago, that peo- 
ple were enveloped in thick pagan gloom: but 
the Sun of Righteousness has risen; and though 
mists still hover over the land, and clouds ob- 
scure the heavens, the night has fled, and the 
morning has come—the morning, it is believed, 
of a bright and happy day. 

And yet, it is possible that there may be a re- 
lapse to idolatry, on the part of thousands of the 
untaught multitude. A great work remains to 
be done, before the field is actually secured. 
The gospel must be preached more generally 
among the people. The schools must be ren- 
dered more effectual, especially upon the rising 
generation. The Scriptures must be placed 
more within the reach of all ages and classes. 
And, to crown all, there will need to be more 
extensive revivals of religion throughout the 
islands; and for these all the friends of Zion 
should not cease fervently to pray. 


VEE. North-American Endfans. 
CHEROKEES. 
CHEROKEES EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


ALL the operations of this mission have been 
greatly deranged and impéded by the embar- 
rassed state of the political affairs of the Chero- 
Ss. 
It was stated last year, that the missionaries 
had been driven from Carmel, Hightower, Ha- 
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weis, and New Echota, by the G ia guard. 
‘The missionaries at the two former places, after 
having been once arrested, and rng by 
order of the court in Gwinnett county, Georgi 
thought it expedient, when they were threaten 
with a second arrest, to remove their families out 
of that portion of the Cherokee country over 
which Gosogie claimed jurisdiction. this 
point the Committee, when consulted, left them 
to act according to their own conviction of duty, 
as citizens of the United States and missionaries 
of the Lord Jesrs Christ. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lag on account of the 
impaired health of Mrs. T., have been 

to remove to a colder climate, and it is t- 
- whether they will resume their missionary 
abors. 


Messrs. Worcester and Butler were arrested 
and brought to trial before the superior court of 
the state of Georgia, on the 15th of September. 
The jury in their verdict declared them guilty of 
residing in that part of the Cherokee country 
claimed by Georgia, contrary to the laws of that 
state; and on the following day, they were sen- 
tenced by Judge Clayton to four years imprison- 
ment and hard labor, in the penitentiary of 
that state. Nine other persons were tried and 
sentenced to the same punishment by this court; 
one of whom was a preacher of the gospel of the 
Methodist denomination, and four others were 
professors of religion. On their arrival at the 
gates of the penitentiary, pardon was offered to 
the whole, on condition that they would promise 
not again to reside in the Cherokee country. 
With this ‘offer al! complied, except Messrs. 
Worcester and Butler, who were accordingly 
thrust into prison, where they have remained to 
the present time. 

A writ of error was granted by one of the jus- 
tices of the supreme court of the United States, 
on the application of Messrs. Warcester and 
Butler, and the case was brought up and ably 
argued on the 20th, 21st, and 22d days of Feb- 
ruary last, by Messrs. Wirt and Sargeant in be- 
half of the plaintiffs in error. The decision of 
the court was pronounced by Chief Justice Mar- 
shall on the 3d of March last. The court ex- 
hibited at length the nature and extent of the 
right of discovery, the original ground upon 
which different European powers laid claim fo 
this continent, the manner in which the lands of 
the Indians have heretofore been obtained, the 
import and binding obligations of the treaties 
which have been made with the Indians, and the 
manner in which the constitution of the United 
States and the acts of congress relating to 
Indian affairs are to be understood. The laws 
of Georgia enacted during the last two or three 
years, extending the jurisdiction of that state 
over the Cherokee country were also examined 
by the court, and declared to be repugnant to 
the constitrtion, treaties, and laws of the United 
States. The mandate of the court was imme- 
diately issued, reversing and annulling the 
judgment of the superior court of Georgia, and 
ordering that all proceedings on the indictment 
against the prisoners do forever surcease, and 
that the prisoners be and hereby are dismissed 
therefrom. 

The government of the state of Georgia having 
refused to comply with this order, the case will 
probably be brought before the supreme court 
again at their next term, when they will take 
such measures as in their wisdom they shall think 
best for enforcing their decision. It must be left 
to Providence to detefmine how this painful 
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business shall terminate, and what shall be its 
influence ou the Indians, and on our own gov- 
ernment and country. 
During the year, Messrs. Worcester and But- 
ler, while separated from their families and la- 
, condemned to an ignominious punishment, 
and shut up in a penitentiary with telons, have 
been placed in a most trying situation, requiring 
fortitude, and a firm reliance on the faith- 
of their covenant God and Savior. They 
have, without doubt, shared largely in the sym- 
pathies and prayers of the churches th t 
the land,* and especially of the Christian TO- 
and it ought to be a cause of devout 
sgiving on their behalf, that they have been 
so fully satisfied as to their duty, have possessed 
so much contentment and peace of mind, and 
enjoyed so many manifestations of the divine 
presence and favor, and have had so much 
spiritual enjoyment. Nor should it be noticed 
with less gratitude that they have been enabled 
so well to maintain the Christian character, and 
to exhibit in all the trials and sufferings to which 
they have been subjected, that meekness and 
benevolent forbearance which the gospel re- 
quires. It is believed that in all their corres- 
there has not been one word which 
mdicated an angry, unforgiving, or vindictive 


t. 
Pitas due to Charles C. Mills, Esq., keeper of 
the penitentiary, to mention that ‘een Wor- 
cester and Putler, as prisoners, have been 
treated with great kindness. Their tasks have 
not been severe. They have been allowed to 
see their friends, and to correspond with them, 
as freely as the regulations of a prison could be 
expected to permit, and every indulgence scems 
to have been granted them, which could have 
been expected in such circumstances for promot- 
ing their personal comfort. 
ir ealth, during most of the year, has 

been good. They have daily read the Scrip- 
tures and prayed with the prisoners confined in 
the same building with themselves, accompanied 
with much religious conversation. They have 
also held stated religious services on the Sab- 
bath; and during the last five or six months all 
the prisoners have been assembled, and Mr. 
Worcester has been requested by Judge Mills, 
the keeper, to preach to them one half the day. 
A spirit of inquiry has, to some extent, been 
awakened among the prisoners. A number 
have broken off from their iniquities, temporarily 
atleast, and a few it is hoped have been saving- 
ly and permanently benefitted. 

Mrs. Worcester and Mrs. SButler visiied the 

ison last fall, and had an interview with their 
Caen, and repeated the visit in the autumn. 

The desire of knowledge, and of having 
their children educated, is obviously increasing 
among the Cherokees, notwithstanding their 
anxiety about their national affairs. The ability 
to read in the Cherokee language is becoming 
more and more extensive, as is also the de- 
mand for books. A third edition of the Chero- 
kee Hymn Book has recently been called for 
and printed. All the copies of the first edition 
of the Gospel of Matthew have long since been 
distributed, and a second edition of three thou- 
sand will be put to press as soon as practicable. 

Cherokee Pheenix contributes much to 





* The Union Presbytery of East Tennessee, and 
the Presbytery of North Alabama, have unanimous- 
ly paseed and forwarded to the missionaries resolu- 
tlons. expressing approbation of their conduct, and 
sympathy with them in their trials. 








cherish among the le a love for reading, 
and to diffuse usefal Nasatedge. ape 

The whole nuinber of persons connected with 
the churches under the care of this mission, ex- 
clusive of the mission families, is supposed to be 
about two hundred and thirty. 

Messrs. Butrick, Chamberlin, and bee 
have spent much time in itinerating and ho ing 
meetings among the people in various o 
the nation, in which they have been assisted by 
Mr. Huss, the native preacher. 


CHEROKEES OF THE ARKANSAS, WEST OF 
MISSISSIPPI. 


The religious state of this mission has, during 
the past vear, been peculiarly interesting. The 
seriousness, which was in progress a year ago, 
deepened and extended until it became a pow- 
erful and general revival throughout this portion 
of the Cherokee nation. It began in the schools 
at Dwight in December, 1830, and soon after 
marks of it appeared at the preaching places in 
the neighborhood of the Fairfield station. A 
new impulse was given to it by a series of meet- 
ings held at different places during the next July. 
The excitement on religious subjects has contim- 
ued, with occasional abatement and subsequent 
increase, up to the date of the latest communi- 
cations; and at that time it was thought to be 
greater and more extensive, than at any pre- 
vious period. “Indeed,” the missionaries write, 
“we think there is evidence that God is pouring 
out his Spirit in every part of the nation. Nota 
settlement is known where there are not some 
anxiously inquiring about their eternal welfare; 
and in many neighborhoods the seriousness is 
very general, and very deep. The whole num- 
ber who give us evidence of a saving moral 
change is about seventy. Many niore are now 
awakened. Deep solemnity, stillness, and order 
have marked the revival all the time, and in all 
the neighborhoods and meetings, so far as our 
mission and church are concerned. The 
sent is a time of immense interest. The whole 
field is white for the harvest. There is a pressing 
call for instruction. The number of laborers 
is ee to the present exigencies of the 

ple. 

This revival has resulted in the addition of a 
large number to the church, which now consists 
of fifty-eight persons; of whom twenty-five are 
males, and thirty-three females. The whole 
number of persons who have been received into 
the church since its organization is seventy-one; 
of whom thirty-two are males and thirty-nine 
females. Of these, seven died in the faith, four 
have removed to other churches, and two have 
been excluded as apostates. Nine persons 
stood propounded for admission to the church 
at the date of the last communications. Among 
the hopeful converts have been several marked 
and interesting cases. Two were among the 
captors of the little Osage girl, whose narrative 
is well known to the Christian public. Another 
was a chief, who had formerly been much op- 
posed to religion, but whose subsequent pious 
example, together with his firm Christian hope 
and the admonitions he gave on his death bed, 
resulted in the awakening and reformation of the 
whole neighborhood where he resided. A num- 
ber of the converts are men of much intelligence 
and firmness of character, having the respect 
and confidence of the people, and promise to ex- 
ert a most salutary influence upon the intellectual 
and religious condition of their tribe. They are 
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already most valuable coadjutors of the mission- 
aries at the several stations. Compton 

Mr. Washburn spends his whole time in itin- 
erating and preaching among the pcopie. Doct. 
Palmer has a number of preaching places which 
he statedly visits. Mr. Newton also holds meet- 
ings statedly at one place besides the station. 
The congregations are every where increasing 
and becoming more attentive. 

The schools at Dwight are divided into three 
departments, the infant school, girls’ school, and 
the boys’ school. The first embraces eighteen 
scholars, seven boys and eleven girls. ‘These 
attend to reading, the rudiments of arithmetic, 
geography, geometry, botany, &c., besides 
scripture lessons and hymns every day. In the 

irls’ school the average number of pupils is 

irty. Most of the girls have acquired an edu- 
cation which will be of permanent benefit to 
themselves. Many are prepared for usefulness, 
not only in a o_: but to a greater extent. 
Some are qualified to do g as teachers. 
Their improvement in needle-work, domestic la- 
bors, and in habits of industry, neatness, order, 
&c. has been very satisfactory. ‘The religious 
state of the school is still more interesting. Five 
of the girls have, during the year, united with 
the church. Nine others gave satisfactory evi- 
dence that they do in sincerity love our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Not one child over three years of 
age in the school is indifferent on the subject of 
religion. ‘The boys’ school has embraced forty- 
one different scholars; the average number has 
been about twenty-six. Besides the ordinary 
studies attended to by the whole school, one has 
studied algebra, five geometry, ten the history 
and constitution of the United States, five have 
composed in English, and three have drawn 
maps. Many of the smaller scholars have also 
been exercised in the elements of several of the 
sciences, and in natural history. Most of the 
recent improvements, both in respect to the sub- 
jects taught and the manner of teaching, have 
been successfully introduced into this school. 
Serious attention to religious subjects have pre- 
vailed among the pupils at times during the year. 
Some have telt convictions of sin, and one gives 
encouraging evidence that he has been born of 

Some are still serious. 

It is very obvious that parents almost univer- 
sally, among this portion of the Cherokees, are 
entertaining a higher estimate of the value of 
education. It seems to be a prevailing and set- 
tled feeling that all their children must be in- 
structed. And among the whole people an in- 
creasing value is set upon books in the Cherokee 
language, and es cially upon the word of God. 
Two individuals have subscribed for six hundred 
copies of a new edition of the Gospel of Mat- 
thew, about to be printed at New Echota. 

Large 1iumbers ~ joined the society in the 
nation for promoting temperance, during the 
year. 

Improvement in the social and moral character 
of the people is every where visible. They are 
enlarging their farms, providing more comforta- 
ble dwellings, and beginning to enjoy most of 
the conveniences of life. In one neighborhood, 
they are building two grist-mills and one saw- 
mill, 


CHICKASAWS. 
This mission has suffered greatly during the 


ear, from the agitation in which the Chickasaws 
ve been thrown by the apprehension of being 
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removed west of the Mississippi, and the per- 
plexity occasioned by the extension of the laws 
of Mississippi over them. 

In the early part of the year the church was in 
a very cold and backsliden state. ‘Several in- 
stances of painful defection among its members 
occurred. In the south part of the nation, espe- 
cially, meetings were thinly attended, even by 
professors of religion. During the spring and 
summer the state of things has somewhat im- 
proved. The church members have manifested 
an increase of religious feeling. A number who 
were excommunicated or suspended have given 
very satisfactory evidence of exercising godly 
sorrow for their past delinquency, and have been 
restored to church fellowship. The congrega- 
tions have been enlarged, more serious attention 
has been given to the means of grace, and a few 
have been hopefully converted. Six have been 
added to the church, which now consists of 
ninety-three members, residing mostly near Tok- 
shish and Martyn. Those near the latter station 
have shown considerable public spirit, and for- 
warded above seventeen dollars to the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. Some seriousness has exist- 
ed in the school at Caney Creek. 

The temperance society at Tokshish consists 
of eighty or ninety members, and many have 
been added to that of Martyn. Some efforts 
have been made by the chiefs, with considerable 
success, to suppress intemperance, and prevent 
the introduction of intoxicating liquors into the 
nation. But the overthrow of the Chickasaw 
government, by the extension of the state laws 
over the nation, forbidding any Indian to make 
or enforce laws as a chief, has much embar- 
rassed the sober and _ intelligent Indians in their 
efforts to accomplish these objects. There has, 
however, been less drinking in the nation than 
in former years. 


CHOCTAWS. 
CHOCTAWS EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Owing to the removal of a large portion of 
the Choctaws across the Mississippi, and the un- 
settled state of those who have remained from 
having their thoughts occupied by the prospect 
of soon changing their country, comparatively 
little missionary labor has been performed among 
these Indians during the year. 

As the missions which the Committee contem- 
plate establishing in the new Choctaw country 
will not embrace boarding schools and large 
farming establishments, the services of some of 
the mission families will be no longer required, 
and several have been released from their en- 
gagements to the Board. 

The work of removing the Choctaws was car- 
ried on with considerable vigor, during the last 
fall and winter. It is supposed that about 
7,000 or 8,000 have become settled in their new 
country; and it is expected that. the remainder, 
(consisting perhaps of 12,C00 or 15,000.) except 
those who take reservations, or shall choose to 
linger about their old homes, will be removed 
before next spring. The agents who have been 
concerned in this work appear to have been, 
generally, faithful and kind. Still, much una- 
voidable suffering was fo Sons been expected, 
and has been actually efured. 

The conduct and appearance of the Christian 
Choctaws on their way, have been such as to 
atiract much attention, and exhibit in a very in- 
teresting manner the good effects of the mis- 
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sion. They have had morning and evening 
worship in their tents, or boats, and have stead- 
ily refused to work on the Sabbath, or to travel, 
unless compelled to it; and by their sobriety, 
quiewess and good order, have presented a 
iking contrast with those portions of their peo- 
who have never come under the influence of 
ristian instruction. The captain of a boat 
which carried one party remarked, that they 
were the most religious people he ever had to do 
with; and another said that their singing and 
praying made the passage seem like a continued 
meeting. An agent, alter having much oppor- 
tunity to learn the facts, stated, that the trouble 
of removing the Indians who had been under the 
instruction of the missionaries was less by one 
half, than that of removing the others. 

Three books in the Choctaw language have 
been carried through the press. The first con- 
tains a summary of the Old Testament history 
and biography. with practical reflections: pp. 
157, besides cuts. The second consists of 
selections from the Gospels of Luke and Jobn, 
designed to give a full account of our Savior 
and his instructions: pp. 152, and 17 cuts. The 
third is a translation of the history of Joseph: pp. 
48, and three cuts. 

Of each of the first and third of these books 
1,250 were printed; and of the second 1,000 
copies; making in all 3,500 copies and 398,000 

s. ‘These added to books previously print- 





ed will make 10,000 copies, and 1,180,000 pages. 
Mr. Byington has made considerable progress in | 
the preparation of a vocabulary and a grammar | 
in the Choctaw language, and is still prosecuting 
his labors in that department. 


As the concerns of this mission are now about | 
closing, it seems proper to give a brief history | 
of its progress and results. It was commenced | 
during the summer of 1818, and has been in| 
operation a little more than fourteen years. 

hirty-three men and thirty-three women have 
been engaged in it, whose term of labor, on an 
average, has been a little more than six years. 
Of the men, five were preachers of the gospel, 
twelve were school-teachers, eight were farmers, 
seven were mechanics, and one was a physi- 
cian. The sum expended from the commence- 
ment of the mission to August, 1831, was about 
$140,000, of which about $60,000 were from 
the funds of the Board, about $60,000 from the 
annuity of the Choctaws, and about $20,000 
from the fund appropriated by congress for the 
civilization of the Indians. The actual value of 
the mission property about a yeer ago was sup- 
posed to be about $30,000. 

Since the establishment of the mission, thirteen 
stations have been occupied, at most of which 
schools have been taught. The mission has fur- 
nished board. tuition, and clothing in part to 
scholars to an amount equivalent to 1,500 schol- 
ars for one year, and has furnished tuition and 
books to scholars not boarded, to an amount 
equivalent to 1,000 scholars for one year. A 
large portion of these have been trained to 
habits of industry, and well instructed in the 

eat truths of the Christian religion. Proba- 

ly about half of the whole number have ac- 

ired an education which will enable them to 
read intelligently in the Choctaw and English 
languages, and to transact the common business 
of life. - 

The whole number of persons belonging to the 
churches in the Choctaw nation under the care 





of the Board. at the close of the year 1831, ex- 
<lusive of the mission families and those under 





censure, was about 360. The whole number 
who have been received to the churches, is 
about 400. Two hundred and forty-four children 
have been baptised. 

Those who have had an —_s* to form 
an opinion have, it is believed, universally ad- 
mitted that the mission has imparted to at leasta 
portion of the nation, an enlightening, moral, 
and civilizing influence. 


CHOCTAWS OF THE ARKANSAS. 


Mr. and Mrs. Williams and Miss Cl ar- 
rived among the emigrant Choctaws, sett on 
the Red River, 160 or 170 miles south of the 
Dwight mission, near the close of March, and 
Mr. Williams immediately commenced his mis- 
sionary labors among the people of his former 
charge. The Indians manifested great joy on 
his arrival, and at finding themselves remem- 
bered and cared for by their former teachers. 
His meetings on the Sabbath and other days 
have been well attended, and much solemnity 
has prevailed. Numbers have appeared con- * 
victed of sin, and some who had tormerly back- 
sliden, and had been subjected to church disei- 
pline, have manifested penitence. A Sabbath 
school and temperance society have been organ- 
ized, and are exerting a good influence. A 
ebureh has been organized embracing fifty-seven 
members; all but one of whom were members of 
churches in the old nation, and all agree to 
abstain entirely from the use of intoxicating 
liquors. 

A school was opened on the 24th of July, 
under the instruction of Mrs. Williams, contain- 
ing twenty-five scholars, whose parents promise 
to pay. in useful articles of produce, three or 
four dollars a quarter for each scholar. The 
Choctaws are about to erect a school-house and 
make arrangements for a larger school, under 
the care of Miss Clough, aided by a native as- 
sistant. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wright have since joined this 
mission. 


CREEKS. 


Mr. Vaill and Mr. Montgomery still continue 
their missionary labors among the Creeks, and 
preach to them as often as every other Sabbath. 
The congregations on the Sabbath are much in- 
creased; and at one place not less than 300 per- 
sons usually attend. In October last fifteen _ 
sons were admitted to the church, five of whom 
were young men nearly of the same age. In 
July, eighteen more were admitted to the com- 
muuion. The church now contains eighty-one 
members, about one third of whom are Creeks. 
Two have died triumphantly during the year. 
A vumber of the members of the church are de- 
sirous of learning to read, and some by their own 
exertions, with the aid of individuals formerly 
taught in the schools, have actually made them- 
selves able to read the New Testament; giving 
a striking example of the enterprize and energy 
which true piety gives to the character of a 
naturally indolent people. Doct. Weed has 
gone to reside among the Creeks. 


OSAGES. 


In January the attention of many of the chil- 
dren in the school at Harmony began to be turn- 
ed to the concerns of their sculs. Solemnity and 
anxious inquiry prevailed, This extended to the 
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children of the mission family, and to some 
Indians and half-breeds, who resided in the 
vicinity; and numbers gave encouraging evi- 
dence, that they had passed from death unto 
life. On the 3d of June last, a scene entirely 
new, and most cheering to the hearts of the mis- 
sion family, was witnessed at Harmony. Thir- 
teen persons, two by letter and eleven by pro- 
fession, were received to the mission church; 


five of whom were children of the mission fam- | 


ily, four Indian children, and two colored per- 
sons. It is hoped that this meeting was blessed 


to the conversion of a number. Ten others were | 
candidates for admission when the last communi- | 
cations were received, and a favorable opinion | 


was indulged of some others. Nearly all the 
converts were, or had been, members of the 
school, and more than half were under fourteen 
years of age. Much serious attention prevailed 
in asettlement thirteen miles from the station. 
During the month of April last the missiona- 
ries residing among the Osages and Arkansas 
Cherokees made a tour, in which they visited 
several stations occupied by them, and also 


preached at all the Osage towns. This visite- | 


tion had obviously a good effect. The gospel 
was preached to many of the Indians, who had 
never heard it before. Separate meetings were 
appointed in most of the places visited for the 
boys, men, and females, and larger numbers as- 
sembled, and gave more earnest attention tian 
were witnessed on either of the preaching tours 
made dur.:g the two previous years. Sul, the 
Osages as a body care very little about religious 
instruction. 


There is every where a marked difference be- 


tween those who have been members of the 
school and those who have not; and in travelling 
among the Osages, Creeks, or Cherokees, it ts 
generally easy to distinguish by their appearance 
and manners, those who have heretofore been 
comiected with any of the mission schools, and 
those who have enjoyed no such advantages. 

Many of the more reflecting of the Osages are 
becoming fully convinced, that their people can- 
not Jong sustain themselves by war and hunting, 
but must turn their attention to agriculture. 


MISSION NEAR GREEN BAY. 


Early in the present year unusual seriousness 
commenced among the Indians, having its origin 
in a series of religious meetings. This state of 
things continued some months. Great numbers 
resorted to the place of worship on the Sabbath, 
and on other days; many appeared deeply con- 
victed of sin; numbers, some of whom were the 
most debased and wicked of the tribe, expressed 
a hope that they had obtained mercy. Seven 
have offered themselves as candidates for the 
church, The change of character in many is 
manifest and striking. Two or three religious 
meetings are regularly held on the Sabbath, be- 
sides three or four on other days or evenings of 
the week. 

The fifly or sixty families of which this tribe 
is composed, have now about 800 acres of land 
under cultivation, and last year raised about 
5,000 bushels of corn and wheat, and 4,000 
bushels of potatoes, besides large quantities of 
other grains and vegetables. They are annually 
enlarging their improvements, becoming more 
industrious, and obtaining a more comfortable 
subsistence. 

Their temperance society embraces more than 
100 members, and only three or four cases are 
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| known where individuals have broken their 
| “te of total abstinence from intoxicating 
|| liquors. Ata meeting of the society last spring 
|| one of the members, an Indian, who is himself a 
| striking example of the temperance reformation, 
|| delivered a written address, which for propriety 
| and vigor of thought would not do discredit to 
|;an educated man. At few places, perhaps, was 

a temperance society more needed. Mr. Ste- 
vens remarks, that during the three years he has 
resided at the station, not less than ten or twelve 
murders have been committed in the vicinity, 
and as many more deaths have happened, by 
drowning, freezing, &c., all of which resulted 
from the use of ardent spirits. 


| 


! 
| 


i 


MACKINAW. 


Some serious concern about their souls has 
prevailed both among the boys and girls in 
school, and two or three have, it is hoped, been 
‘converted to God. During the last fall it was 
|, observed by all the members of the mission 
|| family, that the Indians who visited the island in 
great numbers, manifested more interest on the 
subject of religion than had ever before been 
witnessed. They were more disposed to in- 
quire about Christianity, and to listen to in- 
struction; and even papal Indians seemed to 
| have lost much of their former prejudice, and to 
| place unwonted confidence in the mission family. 
| All suitable opportunities were embraced by the 
|| missionaries for communicating divine knowl- 
| edge to these ignorant visitors, and in some in- 
stances it is believed not without effect. 

One Indian member of the mission church, a 
poor cripple, who resided a number of years in 
the mission family, and made, it is believed, emi- 
nent attainments in piety, has gone to her rest 
, during the past year. The church consists, ex- 
clusive of the mission family, of fifty-five or 
sixty members, about half of whom are of Indian 
descent. 


OJIBEWAYS. 


| 
|| Mr. and Mrs. Hall and Mr. Ayer left Macki- 
! naw on the Sth of August, in company with the 
gentlemen engaged in the northwest trade. 
| After a delay of a few days at Saut Ste Marie, 
they entered Lake Superior, and proceeding 
along the southern shore, arrived at Magdalen 
Island on the 30th. The journey was made in 
epen boats, the passengers and boatmen en- 
camping on shore at night. 

Missionary labors were immediately com- 
menced in the school, the meeting, and by 
means of more private intercourse with the 
| Indians. Pana 
| The climate of this part of the interior is 
| healthy, and the last winter was not more severe 
| than common winters in the state of Vermont. 
The soil is tolerably good. Garden vegetables 
and most of the common grains do well, and the 
| forests and prairies afford ample forage for the 
| cattle in summer. : 

Mr. Boutwell, the associate of Mr. Hall in this 
mission, was left at Mackinaw, partly for the 
purpose of aiding Mr. Ferry, and partly that he 
| might enjoy the facilities offered at Mackinaw 
and Saut Ste Marie, for acquiring the Ojibeway 
| language. His progress in the Ojibeway lan- 
| guage has been such that he is able to make him- 
| self understood in conversation on common sub- 
‘jects. The language is less difficult to be ac- 
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quired and more regular in its grammatical 
structure than he anticipated, though it is ex- 
ceedingly complex; a single verb, the one sig- 
nifying to hear, for example, having, it is said, 
several thousand variations. 

During the last spring Mr. Boutwell received 
an invitation from Mr. Schoolcraft, United States 
agent for Indian affairs in that quarter, to accom- 
pany him on an extensive tour among the north- 
western Indians, to which the latter had been 
appointed by the War Department. He accord- 
ingly left Mackinaw on the 4th of June and ar- 
rived at Fon du Lac, the southwestern extremity 
of Lake Superior, on the 23d. From thence he 
proceeded to the sources of the Mississippi, and 
after travelling nearly 2,400 miles in the short 
space of 60 days, arrived, on his return, at Le 

‘oint, where Mr. Hall was residing. 

Nearly the whole of the New Testament has 
been translated into the Ojibeway language by 
Doct. James and will probably be printed in the 
course of the year. A small spelling-book has 
also been prepared for the press by the same 
person. 


MAUMEE, 


It was stated a year ago that the Indians 
had sold their three reservations lying in the state 
of Ohio, containing about fifty thousand acres, 
and that it was expected they would remove 
from that part of the country, and the mission be 
speedily broken up. Few or none, however, have 
yet removed. As a body, they seem wholly 
disinclined to change their residence, and much 
dejected in view of their condition and prospects. 
a, e have said they will never leave their 
country. If they can find no place to stay, they 
will — the rest of their days in walking up 
and down the Maumee, mourning over the 
wretched state of their people.” 

During the year the school at this station has 
somewhat increased. In October there were 
thirteen scholars; during the winter the average 
number was about eighteen, and in June there 
were thirty-one; of whom fourteen were boys, 
and seventeen girls. 

Some seriousness has prevailed among the 
scholars in the school, and the adult Indians 
have been more disposed to listen to instruction 
than heretofore; fifieen or twenty of them now 
steadily attend the Sabbath meetings at the 
mission house. Mr. Van Tassel also preaches 
once on the Sabbath at the Indian village near 
the station. A considerable number of white 

ple attend the meetings on the Sabbath. 
Two persons have been admitted to the church. 

Five hundred copies of an elementary book 
in the Ottawa language, prepared by Mr. Van 
Tassel, have been printed. The work contains 
28 pages. 


NEW YORK INDIANS. 


The churches on the four reservations now 
embrace about two hundred members. In sev- 
eral respects the character of the church mem- 
bers has been much improved during the year. 
Heretofore many persons have been married 
only in the usual Indian manner, and the mar- 
riage contract thus informally made has been 
too often lightly regarded. But during the Jast 
year all the churches have, with great unanimity, 
adopted resolutions that all their members, as 
well as those who should hereafter be received, 
who were living together as husband and wife. 
should be married in the Christian manner, and 








that all marriages in the church hereafler should 
be celebrated in that manner. Great good is 
expected to result from this change, and much 
reproach will be avoided. 

All the churches have also adopted a rule, re- 
quiring the members to abstain entirely from the 
use of intoxicating liquors. There are probably 
more than four hundred persons who are mem- 
bers of the temperance societies on the four reser- 
vations, and very few have violated their pledge 
to abstain totally from the use of ardent spirits. 
At Tuscarora, not less than one halt of all the 
adults often drank to intoxication, three years 
ago; now, not more than one in twenty are ad- 
dicted to this sin. The Sabbath is also much 
more generally observed than heretofore as a 
day of holy rest. The people raise twice the 
amount of grain they did three years ago. 
Their houses, barns, fields, orchards, all bear 
testimony to what the gospel does to promote 
the comfort and welfare of the people. 

In February last a general convention of 
the Christian chiefs residing on five reser- 
vations in this part of the state of New York, 
was held at Cattaraugus, at which various sub- 
jects relating to the improvement and welfare of 
the Indians were discussed, and a general tem- 
perance society and missionary society were 
organized. A similar convention is expected to 
be held annually, and will probably result in 
much good. 


SUMMARY. 


The twelve missions under the care of the 
Board embrace fifty-five stations; seventy-five 
ordained missionaries; four physicians not or- 
dained; four printers; eighteen teachers; twenty 
farmers and mechanics; and one hundred and 
thirty-one females, married and single;—making 
a total of tivo hundred and fifty-three laborers in 
heathen lands, dependent on the Board, and 
under its immediate direction. ‘There are, also, 
four native preachers; thirty native assistants; 
twelve hundred and seventy-five schools; and 
fifty-nine thousanc eight hundred and twenty- 
four scholars. ‘The thirty-six churches gathered 
among the heathen contain about eighteen hun- 
dred members. Our printing-presses have sent 
forth about fourteen millions two hundred thou- 
sand pages during the year; swelling the whole 
number from the beginning to 61,000,000 of 
pages in twelve different languages. 

even ordained missionaries and one assistant 
missionary are under appointments to differ- 
ent, and most of them distant, fields of labor— 
to proceed to their respective fields within a few 
months. Most of these are to be accompanied 
by wives. Three other missionaries have also 
been appointed, but the time of their departure 
is not vet determined. 


CONCLUSION. 


Twenty years ago, the fundamental principle 
of Christian morals, that it is the duty of EVERY 
ONE to take some part in sending the gospel to 
the heathen, was almost latent in our churches. 
It attracted little attention in any part of the 
country, and exerted almost no influence. But 
there has been a great andhappy change. The 
excitement occasioned by the sending forth of 
missionaries, produced, by the blessing of God, 
a resurrection of that principle in our churches, 
and ever since it has been gaining attention; till 
now, it would be almost as easy to shut up the 
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orb of day as to hide it from view. It is recog- 
nized in thousands of pulpits, and lecture-rooms, 
and inquiry-meetings; not only among the de- 
nominations with which the Board is immediately 
connected, but among Baptists, and Methodists, 
and Episcopalians. Far and wide through the 
land, it enters into the system of family and 
Sabbath-school instruction. You meet with it 
also in tracts, and religious newspapers, and 
monthly religious journals, and religious books 
of every size and description. 

As a consequence of this increasing knowl- 
edge and increasing sense of responsibility, it is 
coming to pass more and more in our churches, 
that men contribute in support of benevolent ob- 
jects from principle—from a deep and settled con- 
viction of duty, rather than from excitement. 
This is a fact most auspicious in its bearing on 
the perpetuity and growth of the missionary en- 
terprise. Children trained up for this work, may 
be expected to feel and do more for it than their 
parents who were not. The next generation 
may be expected to prosecute the work with 
more spirit than the present; and the generation 
following, with still greater zeal; and so on from 
generation to generation. A larger and larger 
number of individuals will engage in the glo- 
rious enterprise, and the devotedness of the real 
disciples of Christ, in all parts of the land, will 
approximate nearer and nearer to the elevated 
standard of the gospel. Such has been the fact 
for twenty years past; and such it will be, we 
believe, for years and even ages to come; till 
the earth is filled with ministers of the gospel, 
and Bibles, and tracts, and till the Holy Ghost 
comes down to bless these means for the subju- 
gation of all nations to the trath. 


A second fact of some importance is, that not 
less than a fourth part of the pagan world is at 
this moment subject to protestant govern- 
ments. It is easy to see, also, that all pagan 
and Mohammedan countries are coming, one 
after another, under the power, or at least un- 
der the commanding influence, of nations nomi- 
naily Christian. 

Another fact of great interest is this—that by 
means of a few languages we may reach the 
greater part of mankind. This is true, not- 
withstanding the very great number of Jan- 
guages in the world. The Chinese language is 
spoken by not less than a fifth part of our race. 
Throughout the whole of southern Africa there 
appears to be, substantially, but two languages. 
The Polynesian islands, though scattered over a 
great ocean, and embracing different dialects, 
are believed to contain not more than one or 
two languages. And the farther researches on 
this subject are prosecuted, the less formida- 
ble does the obstacle appear to be, wiich is 
found in the different languages and dialects of 
mankind. 

The power of the press, is another fact of 
amazing interest. It is a gift, which we should 
probably all choose in preference to that of 
tongues, if we could have but one. It multiplies 
the Holy Scriptures by thousands and hundreds 
of thousands, in a single year; and will yet mul- 
tiply them by millions and hundreds of millions, 
in the same time: and, so far as the means are 
concerned for sending the gospel through the 
earth, it suffices, of itself, to place us incom- 
parably in advance of the primitive ages of the 
church. 

Another fact of commanding interest is this— 
that very many, if not all the leading supersti- 
tions of the world, are comparatively in their 


dotage. Not one of them stands forth in the 
= strength of youth. Not one of them exerts 
the sway it once did over the imagination and 
passions of their votaries. The contrary is true 
to an animating extent. Our western Indians, 
for instance, have scarcely anything remaining 
of their ancient superstitions to oppose the gos- 
pel. The idolatrous system of the Sandwich 
islanders died of old age. ‘The religion of India, 
at present, consists more in usage, than in pas- 
sion; and long is the time since the religion of 
China was animated by mind and feeling. As 
for Mohammedanism and Popery, they are on 
the wane, and cannot possibly recover. 


The last and perhaps the most remarkable 
fact which will be mentioned, is—that the work 
of publishing the gospel to the heathen is begun 
auspiciously, and almost simultaneously and 
without concert, in most of the great districts of 
the unevangelized world. Thus, among the 
American Indians, the work of publishing the 
gospel is begun in Labrador, and in not less 
than one hundred and forty places along our 
northern frontiers and on either side of the Mis- 
sissippi. It is begun, and has made great ad- 
vances, in Greenland. It is begun in Africa, on 
the south, and west, and northeast. It is begun 
in the heart of the great island of Madagascar. 
In the island of Ceylon it is begun on the north, 
in the centre, and on all sides. India is assailed 
by the soldiers of the cross in not less than a 
hundred and fifty points, along her coasts, and 
in her great and populous interior. On the 
shores of western Asia, the work is begun at the 
foot of Lebanon, at Smyrna, and in the metropo- 
lis of the Turkish empire. Among the mountains 
of Caucasus, between the Black and Caspian 
seas, it is begun; and in the ancient seats of the 
human race, upon the plains of Shinar. It is 
begun in the elevated regions of central Asia, 
among the worshippers of the Grand Lama. 
From thence China will one day be entered from 
the north; and some are now preparing and 
more are hastening to assail it from the south. 
And finally, the work of publishing the gospel in 
the ten thousand islands of the Iadian and Pa- 
cific oceans, is begun at both extremities of that 
vast and interesting archipelago. 

A more judicious wr as to the posts to 
be occupied, there could not well be, if our ob- 
ject is to publish the gospel everywhere in the 
shortest time. Far better is it to have the seven 
hundred missionaries, now among the heathen, 
thus scattered, than to have them all concentrated 
in one kingdom. It is analogous to the manner 
in which great countries are usually peopled— 
by small settlements scattered here and there, 
each becoming a radiating point. Though the 
posts already occupied by missionaries among 
the heathen are less than six hundred, they are 














providentially such in the different parts of the 
world, that almost the whole earth is brought 
within distinct observation. They are such, 
that the greater part of mankind must soon hear 
rumors ot the efforts made by Christian mission- 
aries. They are such, that by means of these 
several Christian missions, each pleading in 
behalf of its respective district, the WHOLE 
WORLD is, as it were, calling for relief, within 
the view and hearing of the Christian church. 
Nor can such a plea, coming from so many 
quarters, urged with so much importunity and 
by so many eloquent voices, and enforced by 
the commands and promises and Spirit of Jeho- 
vah, long be unheeded by any of the real disci- 
ples of 


Lord Jesus. 
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LETTER FROM MR. WHITING, DATED JUNE 
20, 1832 


Decisive measures taken by a Merchant to 
ascertain whether Asaad Shidiak were 
living. 


My pear Sir—Knowing that you, in com- 
mon with thousands in America, feel a deep 
and painful interest in every thing relating 
to Asaad Esh Shidiak, I hasten to commu- 
nicate to you the result of an investigation, 
which has just taken place with the view 
of ascertaining his fate, and of effecting his 
release, in case he should be found alive. 
This effort has been made by our enterpris- 
ing friend and Christian brother, Mr. 
Robert Tod, an English merchant, late of 
Alexandria, now resident at Beyroot. Mr. 
Tod has promised us a copy of his journal, 
embracing an account of his interview with 
Ibrahim Pasha and the Emeer Besheer, as 
well as of his visit and observations at 


Canobeen: this journal we shall not fail to 


forward to you as soon as posible. Mean- 
while you will be interested in learning the 
simple fact, that after a most thorough per- 
sonal examination of every room, closet, 
corner, and chest in the convent, in which 
examination he was assisted by ten armed 
soldiers, Jsaad was not to be found; and the 
strong impression left on the mind of Mr. 
Tod, after all that he saw and heard at 
Canobeen and elsewhere on his tour, is that 
he is dead. The account which was uni- 
— given, in Canobeen and the vicinity, 
was that he died nearly two years ago, of a 


a 

r. Tod had for years taken a lively in- 
terest in the history of Asaad; and 1 a Soees 
it was while in Englana, preparing for his 
voyage to wy: that he resolved upon 
making an effort in his behalf, at the earliest 
possible opportunity. Accordingly, about 
two weeks ago, his business being so ar- 
ranged that he could leave it for a few da ys, 
he set off for the camp of Ibrahim Pasha at 
Acre. He arrived immediately after the 
surrender of the town and fortress to the 
Egyptian troops, and while Ibrahim, who 
had headed the last deadly assault in per- 
son, was yet receiving the congratulations 
of his friends; having just sent off Abdallah 
Pasha a prisoner to Alexandria. A more 
favorable hour could not have been desired. 
The pasha very readily granted him a pri- 
vate interview, and listened with great 
interest and surprise to his represen- 
tation respecting Asaad. When Mr. T. 
had finished, his highness said that he 
must talk with the Emeer Besheer, to 





whom, he remarked, it properly belonged 
to investigate the affair, and who wes em 





pected at the camp the next day, after 
which he would see Mr. Tod again. Ata 
subsequent interview he informed Mr. T. 
that the Emeer Besheer was directed to fur- 
nish him with a guard of soldiers, who 
should accompany him wherever he might 
wish to go in search of Asaad Shidiak, with 
orders to carry the convent of Canobeen, 
or any other convent or building in Mount 
Lebanon, by assault, if necessary, to pur- 
sue the search as far as Mr. T. should 
choose, and to bring the man, if he could 
be found, to such place as he should direct. 
This order of the pasha, so promptly given, 
was as promptly obeyed by the emeer; al- 
though the latter was evidently mortified, 
and could not but feel himself reflected 
upon, by the enterprise. Being furnished 
accordingly with a decade of soldiers, and 
proper letters to the patriarch, &c., Mr. Tod 
proceeded directly to the convent of Cano- 
been, and in the name of the Emeer Be- 
sheer demanded Asaad Esh Shidiak. He 
thought it not improbable that he might 
meet with opposition and insult: but instead 
of this, the doors of the convent were 
thrown open to him; the monks, and even 
the patriarch himself, treating him in the 
most respectful and obsequious manner, an- 
ticipating his wishes, and running to open 
every place in the buiiding in which it was 
ossible that a man could be concealed. 
hey were evidently panic-struck, and 
trembled; as though conscious that the 
blood of the righteous was found in their 
skirts, and expecting that it was now to be 
visited upon their heads. They assured 
Mr. T. that Asaad was long since dead; 
they showed him the little cell in which he 
had been confined; and also, at a little dis- 
tance from the convent, what they said was 
his grave, offering to disinter the body in- 
stantly if he desired it. 
The preceding statement suggests the 
following remarks: 


is not rendered entirely conclusive, is cer- 
tainly much augmented by this investiga- 
tion. This evidence may be briefly stated 
under the ae particulars. (1) His 
absence from the place where he is known 
to have been long confined. (2) The known 
desire of those who had him completely in 
their power, that he should be dead, in 
connection with the fact that their known 
character is such as to have presented no 
moral difficulties in the way of effecting his 
death. (3) Even if no direct and violent 
measures were resorted to, by way of has- 
tening his death, the improbability of his 
surviving, without a miracle, six or seven 
years of confinement and suffering, such as 

e endured at least during the period in 





which we had — certain knowledge of his 
situation. (4) The concurrent testimony of 





1. The evidence of Asaad’s death, if it ° 
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all in the vicinity of Canobeen who were 
interrogated by Mr. Tod, and the impres- 
sion made upon his mind by the looks and 
manner of those especially who were in the 
convent, when authoritative inquisition was 
made for their prisoner. These persons un- 
questionably know whether the man is 
alive or dead; and if he were alive, they 
were under every inducement which ex- 
treme consternation and terror could create, 
to deliver him up. (5) The unhesitating 
manner in which the Emeer Besheer de- 
clared to Ibrahim Pasha, when interrogated 
on the subject, that the man was dead. 
(6) The testimony of a European physician 
lately in the service of Abdallah Pasha, 
that the pasha told him, “he had intended 
to liberate Asaad, but that the Emeer Be- 
sheer had poisoned him!” 

2. Equally strong, at least, is the evi- 
dence that no change in Asaad’s principles 
took place during his confinement, and that 
he continued, to the very last, firm and 
faithful in his adherence to the truth for 
which he suffered. Had he returned tothe 
Romish faith, the fact could have been 
proved; his enemies had great facilities and 
powerful motives for proving it. But it 
never was proved. There is the most satis- 
factory reason for believing that Asaad Shi- 
diak “endured unto the end” and is “‘savep.” 
This consideration will comfort the hearts 
of all his Christian brethren throughout the 
world, who have sympathised in his ex- 
traordinary sufferings. To his and our 
covenant God, whose astonishing grace 
sustained him, be all the glory forever. 


3. Although this enterprise has not re- 
sulted in the discovery and release of our 

rsecuted brother, (of which result we had 
indeed but very faint hopes,) yet we doubt 
not it will be productive of good in various 
ways. Good has in fact resulted from it 
already. The Maronite patriarch has been 
taught this salutary lesson, that his power 
to persecute and kill the people of God be- 
cause they will read the Bible and refuse 
to worship images and pray to the dead, has 
a limit. His authority has been trampled 
upon, in the sight, as it were, of all his peo- 
ple, and of all Syria; and it is now, in ef- 
fect, proclaimed throughout all Mount 
Lebanon, by the highest authority in the 
country, that under the new government, 
(which at present seems likely to be estab- 
lished in Syria,) religious persecution will 
not be tolerated. The people, we trust, 
will now dare to receive the holy Scrip- 
tures, to think for themselves, and serve 
God as their own consciences, and not 
their priests or patriarchs, shall dictate. 
Mr. Tod saw among the people, every 
where on his return, the most unequivocal 
tokens of joy at the humiliation of the 
patriarch. 

4. The question may very naturally 
arise in the minds of some who do not 
know or distinctly remember Asaad’s the 
tory, could not this enterprise have been 
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undertaken at an earlier period, and while 
there was a stronger probability of effecting 
the liberation of Asaad? It is impossible to 
say with certainty what would have been 
the result, if a suitable application to the 
Jocal authorities had been made, while the 
former pasha was in power, and while 
Asaad was known to be alive, with the 
view of having the case prosecuted, if 
necessary, at Constantinople. There ap- 
pears much reason to think that the 
measure might have been successful. Your 
missionaries earnestly desired that such an 
application should be made; and they did 
all which they thought they could with 
propriety do to cause it to be made. But it 
was not in their power, as is well known, 
to make the application in person; nor had 
they then any friend in the country who 
was both able and willing to do it. It 
ought to be mentioned that one reason why 
those friends of Asaad in this country who 
have influence with the government, de- 
clined interfering in his behalf, was the 
apprehension that if any thing of that na- 
ture were attempted, the patriarch might 
get early knowledge of the fact, and be ex- 
usperated to such a degree as to put an im- 
mediate end to the poor man's life. 

Soliciting your continued prayers, and 
the prayers of all the friends of Asaad Shi- 
diak, that the things which have happened 
to him may turn out to the furtherance of 
the paces in this country, and that the 
Lord would now set before us an open door, 
which no man shall be able to shut; 

I remain, my dear Sir, 

affectionately yours in the gospel. 
_ G. B. Wane. 


AssaD Surpiak was born about the year 
1797, in a district a litde north of Beyroot. His 
family belonged to the Maronite church, a papal 
sect on Mount Lebanon. At the age of sixteen, 
he entered one of the Romish colleges of Syria, 
and spent a year and a half in studying Arabic 
and Syriac, logic and theology. After this he 
passed two years teaching theology to the monks 
of a convent in a place five miles southeast of 
Beyroot, and then became secretary to the 
Maronite patriarch. At length he fell under the 
suspicions of the Emeer Besheer, who command- 
ed the patriarch to dismiss him from his service. 
Being thus cut off from employment by those 
who ought to have befriended him, Asaad ap- 
plied to the Rev. Jonas King, then in Syria, for 
employment as instructer in Syriac, and was ac- 
cepted. While he was fond of engaging Mr. 
King in argumentative conversations for the pur- 
pose of proving him in error, he read the word 
of God with great diligence and interest. What 
finally decided his mind in favor of the truth, was 
an effort he made to answer Mr. King’s farewell 
letter to his friends in Syria, in which the Scrip- 
tures are arrayed against the errors of the 











Romish church. His understanding and heart 
were overcome, and he ceased to be a contro- 
versalist, and became an inquirer after the truth. 
His vigorous and active mind was alive to the 
subject. He often remarked, that he was full of 
anxiety, and found no rest for the sole of his 
foot. In many things he saw the Romish church 
to be wrong, and in some things he thought the 
missionaries so. ‘Their apparent tranquillity of 
mind was a matter of surprise to him. “I seem,” 
he said, “to be alone among men. There is 
nobody like me, and I please nobody. I am not 
quite in harmony with the missionaries in my 
views, and therefore do not please them. My 
own countrymen are in so much error, I cannot 
please them. God I have no reason to think I 
please; nor do I please myself. What shall I 
do?” This was in the year 1826. 

In the early part of 1827, he went home to his 


friends, and then made a visit to the patriarch of |! 


the Maronites at Der Alma. Here he had many 
discussions with the patriarch and the priests, 
constantly appealing to the Scriptures, and 
finally proposed that the gospel should be regu- 


larly preached by himself and others to the || 


Maronite people. The result was, that he en- 
countered great opposition, and finally was de- 
prived of all his copies of the word of God, and 
regarded and treated as a heretic. 


Two days after being thus denied the use of |, 


the Scriptures, he wrote to Mr. Bird in the fol- 
lowing manner. 


“I pray God the Father, and his only Son}, 


Jesus Christ our Lord, that he would establish 
me in his love, that I may never exchange it for 
any created thing—that neither death, nor life, 
nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor riches, nor honor, nor 
dignity, nor office, nor any thing in creation, 
may separate me from his love.” 

Finding the wrath and cruelty of his persecu- 
tors increased by the daily discussions in which 
he was engaged, he resolved to leave them; and 
about midnight, on the first of March 1826, com- 
mitting himself to the protection of God, he fled 
from the convent, and went to the missionaries 
at Beyroot. 

He was followed by his brother, and finally by 
his mother, with earnest entreaties not to dis- 
grace their family by any further connection 
with the missionaries. To pacify them, he finally 
consented to visit his paternal home. He had 
not been there long, however, before he was 
taken by force, and imprisoned by the patriarch. 
His prison-house was at Canobeen, the convent 
explored by Mr. Tod, and he was kept in close 
confinement, and for a time was beaten daily. 
It was required of him, in the most threat- 
ening manner, to surrender his conscience to 
the Roman Catholic church, and bless all 
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; whom she blessed, and curse all whom she 
cursed. He replied, “It has been said by the 
/mouth of the Holy One, Bless and curse not.” 
| After other similar conversation, they reviled 
him, and spurned him away from their sight, and 
, began to meditate measures of violence against 
| him. 
Though strictly confined, he does not seem to 
have been uniformly chained, and twice he at- 
tempted to escape. On the last occasion he was 
loaded with irons, cast into a dark filthy room, 
and bastinadoed every day for eight days, some- 
times fainting under the operation, till he was 
near death. He was then left in his misery, his 
| bed a thin flag mat, his covering only his com- 
mon clothes. ‘The door of his prison was filled 
| With stone and mortar, and his food was a scan- 
| ty portion of bread and water. In this loath- 
| some dungeon, to which there was no access 
except a small loop-hole through which they 
| passed his food, he lay for several days. The 
heart of a priest was at length moved with pity, 
| and he obtained permission to open the door, and 
| take off the irons from the suffering man. 

If it be true that Asaad is dead, there is no 
| doubt but he remained in confinement till the 
| close of his life, and there is reason to think that 
| his sufferings were great to the last. 

His case altogether is remarkable; and in him 

we find proof, that there are noble materials for 
| the grace of God to operate upon in the regions 
| of Mount Lebanon. 
There can be no longer any objection to pub- 
| lishing his memoir, and circulating it extensively 
| among the Maronites; and afier all that has 
passed, there can be no doubt but it will be read; 
and if read, it will be felt. Only a small part of 
the interesting facts in his history have been re- 
ferred to in the preceding outline of his life. In 
view of the whole, his faith and constancy 
would appear admirable. ‘The anathemas of his 
church, the tears of his half-distracted mother, 
the furious menaces of brothers, uncles, and 
townsmen, the general odium of an extensive 
acquaintance, imprisonment, chains, the tortur- 
ing bastinado, exposure in the most abject and 
suffering condition to the coarse insults of a 
misled and vicious populace, and the malignant 
revilings of a tyrannical priesthood—all had no 
power to shake the constancy of his attachment 
to the truth, and of his faith in God. The spirit 
he manifested was that of a martyr; and, if our 
information concerning him be correct, he died 
a martyr, and his memory will be blessed. 

The journal of Mr. Tod has been received 
since the foregoing was in type, and will be in- 
serted in the next number. Mr. Bird has also been 
— to prepare a Memoir of Asaad, if con- 








v of the reality of his death, for publication 
in this country. 
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NETHERLANDS MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Residence of Rev. Charles Gutzlaff in Siam. 


Mr. Gutzlaff resided almost three years in Siam 
previous to the arrival of Mr. Abeel in July 1831. 
He then left on an exploring tour along the eastern 
coast of China, as was stated in the last volume 
of the Herald, p. 256. The Chinese Repository, 
a monthly publication at Canton, edited by Dr. 
Morrison, Mr. Bridgman, and one or two other 
gentlemen, contains some interesting extracts 
from Mr. Gutzlaff’s journal while residing in 
Siam, a part of which will be here copied. 


During a residence of almost three years in 
Siam, I had the high gratification of seeing the 
prejudices of the natives vanish; and perceived 
with delight, that a large field amongst the dif- 
ferent people who inhabit Siam, was opening. 
As long as the junks from China stayed, most of 
our time was taken up in administering to the 
spiritual and bodily wants of Jarge numbers of 
Chinese. We experienced this year the peculiar 
blessings of our divine Savior. The demand for 
books, the inquiries after the truth, the friendship 
shown, were most favorable tokens of divine ap- 
probation upon our feeble endeavors. The work 
of translation proceeded rapidly; we were ena- 
bled to illustrate the rudiments of languages hith- 
erto unknown to Europeans; and to embody the 
substance of our philological researches in small 
volumes, which will remain in manuscript, pre- 
suming that they may be of some advantage to 
other missionaries. Some individuals, either 
prompted by curiosity, or drawn by an interest 
for their own eternal welfare, applied for in- 
struction, and one of them made an open pro- 
fession of Christianity. 

When we first arrived, our appearance spread 
a general panic. It was well known by the pre- 
dictions of the Bali books, that a certain religion 
of the west would vanquish Budhism; and as the 
votaries of a western religion had conquered 
Burmah, people presumed, that their religious 
principles would prove equally victorious in 
Siam. By and by, fears subsided; but were, on 
a sudden, again aroused, when there were 
brought to Bankok, Burman tracts, written by 
Mr. Judson, in which it was stated that the gos- 





pel would very soon triumph over all false relig- 
ions. Constant inquiries were made about the 
certain time, when this should take place; the | 
passages of Holy Writ, which we quoted in con- | 
firmation of the grand triumph of Christ’s king- 

dom were duly weighed, odely few objections | 
started. At this time, the Siamese looked with | 
great anxiety upon the part which the English | 
would take between Quedah and themselves. | 
When the king first heard of their neutrality he | 
exclaimed: “I behold finally, that there is some | 
truth in Christianity, which formerly, I considered | 
very doubiful.” This favorable opinion influenced | 





the people to become friendly with us. The Cap- 
sequence was, that we gained access to persons 


| equal access to the palace, and to the cottage; 





of all ranks, and of both sexes. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it would have been folly to leave the 
country, if Providence had not ordered other- 
wise, in disabling me by sickness, from farther 
labor there. A pain in my left side, accompanied 
by headache, great weakness, and want of appe- 
tite, threw me upon my couch. Though | en- 
deavored to rally my robust constitution, I could 
readily perceive, that I was verging, daily, with 
quick strides, towards the grave; and a burial 
place was actually engaged. 


Bright as the prospects were, there were also 
great obstacles in the way, to retard the achieve- 
ments of our endeavors, the salvation of souls. 
The Siamese are very fickle, and will often be 
very anxious to embrace an opinion to-day, 
which to-morrow they will entirely reject. Their 
friendship is unsteady; their attachment to the 

ospel, as the word of eternal life, has never 

~ very severe; neither could we fully succeed 
in fixing their minds on the Savior. Though all 
religions are tolerated in Siam, yet Budhism is 
the religion of the state, and all the public insti- 
tutions are for the promotion of this superstition. 
We were allowed to preach in the temples of 
Budhu; and the numerous priests were anxious 
to engage with us in conversation, yet their 
mg were, generally, steeled against divine 
truth, 

Budhism is atheism, according to the creed 
which one of the Siamese high-priests gave me; 
the highest degree of happiness consists in anni- 
hilation; the greatest enjoyment is in indolence; 
and their sole hope is founded upon endless 
transmigration. We may very easily conclude 
what an effect these doctrines must have upon 
the morals of both priests and laymen especially, 
if we keep in mind that they are duly inculeated 
and almost every male in Siam, for a certain 
time, becomes a priest in order to study them. 
From the king to the meanest of his subjects, 
self-sufficiency is characteristic; the former prides 
himself on account of having acquired so high a 
dignity for his virtuous deeds in a former life; the 
latter is firmly assured, that by degrees, in the 
course of some thousands of years, he will come 
to the same honor. I regret not to have found 
one honest man; many have the reputation of 
being such, but upon nearer inspection they are 
equally void of that standard virtue. Sordid op- 
pression, priestcraft, a'lied to wretchedness and 
filth, are every where to be met. Notwithstand- 
ing, the Siamese are superior in morality to the 
Malays. ‘They are neither sanguinary nor 
bigoted, and are not entirely shut against per- 
suasion. 


Favored by an over-ruling Providence, I had 


and was frequently against my inclination, cal ed 
to the former. Chow-fa-nooi, the younger 
brother of the late king and the rightful heir of 


| the crown, is a youth, of about 23, possessing 


some abilities, which are however swallowed up 
in childishness. He speaks the English; can 
write a little; can imitate works of European ar- 
tizans; and is a decided friend of European 
sciences, and of Christianity. He courts the 
friendship of every European; holds free conver- 
sation with him, and is anxious to learn whatever 
he can. He is beloved by the whole nation; but 
his elder brother, Chow-fa-yay, who is just now 
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a priest, is still more beloved. If they ascend 
the throne, the changes in all the institutions of 
the country will be great, but perhaps too sud- 
den. The son of the Phra Klang, or minister of 
foreign affairs, is of superior intelligence, but has 
a spirit for intrigue, which renders him formida- 
ble at court, and dangerous to foreigners. He 
looks with contempt upon his whole nation, but 
crouches before every individual by means of 
whom he may gain any influence. Chow-nin, 
the step-brother of the king, is a young man, of 

ood talents, which are however spoiled by his 

abit of smoking opium. Kroma-sun-ton, late 
brother of the king, and chief justice, of the king- 
dom, was tbe person by whom I could commu- 
nicate my sentiments to the king. Officially in- 
vited, I spent hours with him in conversation, 
principally upon Christians, and often upon the 
character of the British nation. Though himself 
a most dissolute person, he requested me to edu- 
cate his son, (a stupid boy,) and seemed the best 
medium for communicating Christian truth to the 
highest personages of the kingdom. 


In relating these facts I would only remark, 
that I maintained intercourse with the individuals 
here mentioned, against my inclination; for it is 
burthensome and disgusting to cultivate friend- 
ship with the Siamese nobles. They used to call 
at midnight at our cottage, and would frequently 
send for me at whatever time it might suit their 
foolish fancies. At the same time, it must be 
acknowledged that, in this manner, Providence 
opened a way to speak to their hearts, and 
also to vindicate the character of Europeans, 
— is so insidiously misrepresented to the 

ing. 

I will mention also a few individuals in the 
humbler spheres of life, but who profited more 
by our instructions than any of the nobles. Two 
priests—one of them the favorite chaplain of his 
majesty, the other a young man of good parts, 
but without experience—were anxious to be fully 
instructed in the doctrines of the gospel. They 
came during the night, and persevered in their 
application, even with neglect of the study of 
Bali, the sacred language, and of their usual ser- 
vices in Budhism. The elder, a most intelligent 
man, about twenty years of age, continued for 
mouths to repair with the Bible to a forest, 
boldly incurring the displeasure of the king. 
He also urged his younger brother to leave his 
native country, in order to acquire a full know!l- 
edge of Christianity and European sciences, so 
as aflerwards to become the instructor of his be- 
nighted fellow-citizens; a Cambojan priest was 
willing to embark for the same purpose; and, 
finally, a company of friends invited me to 
preach to them, that they might know what was 
the religion of the Pharangs, or Europeans. 

Siam has never received, so much as it ought, 
the attention of European philanthropists and 
merchants. It is one of the most fertile coun- 
tries in Asia. Under a good government it 
might be superior to Bengal, and Bankok* will 
outweigh Calcutta. But Europeans have always 
been treated there with distrust, and even inso- 
lence, if it could be done with impunity. 

The general idea, hitherto entertained by the 
majority of the nation as to the European char- 
acter, was derived from a small number of 
Christians, so stvled, who, born in the country, 
and partly descended from Portuguese, crouch 
before their nobles as dogs, and are employed in 





*The population of Bankok in 1827 was 401,300 
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all menial services, and occasionally suffered to 
enlist as soldiers or surgeons. All reproaches 
heaped upon them, are eventually realized; and 
their character as faithful children of the Romish 
church, has not been rarely exhibited by drunk- 
enness and cock-fighting. No industry, no genius, 
no honesty are found amongst them, with the ex- 
ception of one individual, who indeed has a 
right to claim the latter virtue as his own. 
From this miscouception has emanated all the 
disgraceful treatment of Europeans up to the 
time of the war between Burmah and the Com- 
pany. 

When the first British envoy arrived, he was 
treated with contempt, because the extent of 
English power was not known. When the 
English had taken Rangoon, it was not believed 
by the king, until he had sent a trust worthy 
person to ascertain the fact. But the national 
childish vanity of the Siamese in thinking them- 
selves superior to all nations, except the Chinese 
and Burmans, has vanished; and the more the 
English are feared, the better is the treatment 
which is experienced during their residence in 
this country. ‘I'he more the ascendency of their 
genius is acknowledged, the mure their friend- 
ship as individuals is courted, their customs imi- 
tated, and their language studied. English as 
well as Americans, are disencumbered in their 
intercourse, and enjoy at present privileges of 
which even the favored Chinese cannot boast. 

As the lax, indifferent religious principles of 
the Chinese, do not differ essentially from those 
of the Siamese, the former are very prone to 
conform entirely to the religious rites of the 
latter. And if they have children, they fre- 
quently become for a certain time Siamese 
priests. Within two or three generations, all 
the distinguished marks of the Chinese character 
dwindle entirely away; and a nation which ad- 
heres so obstinately to its national customs be- 
comes wholly changed to Siamese. These peo- 
ple usually neglect their literature, and apply 
themselves to the Siamese. To them nothing is 
so welcome as the being presented, by the king, 
with an honorary title; and this generally takes 
— when they have acquired great riches, or 
ave betrayed some of their own countrymen. 
From that moment they become slaves to the 
king, the more so if they are made his officers 
No service is then so menial, so expensive, so 
difficult, but they are forced to perform it. 
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A letter from Mr. Judson, dated Dec. 29, 1831, 
states the number baptised by the mission and 
received into the Christian church, by the mem- 
bers of the mission, since its commencement in 


July, 1813. 








souls, of whom 360,000 were Chinese. 


Year. Place. Native. For. Total. 
i | 3 3 
1X20 7 7 
1831 ¢ Rangoon, 3 3 
1822 5 5 
1823 None. _ 
1824 - 
1nD3 War. _ 
1826 Enmah, K 3 
1827. Amherst, 1 1 
1828 Maul.and Tavoy, 29 4 33 
1829 Rang. Maulmein 39 2 5l 
1830 and Tavo — 8 50 
11831 y- 128 89 217 
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Total, 373; of whom 260 are natives and 113 | ORIENTAL TRANSLATION FUND SOCIETY OF 
foreigners. Of the whole number, 11 have been GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
excluded and eleven have died in the faith. 

\ 


A day later, Mrs. Boardman thus writes from | 
Tavoy. | 

; |; THe Oriental Translation Fund Society of 

Since the date of my last, 20 more have been Great Britain and Ireland, held its anniversary 


added to the church, making 76 who have been | . 
baptised the present ‘year, and 115 since our re- || it London on the 23d of June, Sir Gore Ousely 


moval to Tavoy in 1828. Three have been ex- || in the chair. The Duke of Wellington and other 
cluded and two have died; a the present || distinguished persons were present. In the 
sue SO Say bas eee eee, Oe tI course of the meeting, a resolution of thanks to 


two or three days’ journey distant, who, by their | | . Be ste 
frequent visits to us, over almost impassable | the American Board of Commissioners for For- 


mountains aud through deserts, the haunt of the | eign Missions, for the encouragement it has 
tiger, evince a love for the gospel seldom sur- |... . —— 

sen What would the Chitstions in New | tapers wend cpa = aclentiie rome gs 
England think of travelling 40 or 50 miles on | tS USsionaries in Ceylon, was pages yee 
foot to hear a sermon and beg a Christian book? | Alexander Johnstone, formerly chief justice of 


A good — ey = a — a | Ceylon, seconded by Sir William Ouseley, 
with us severa mont as, tox — that when she |! ond unanimously adopted. Mr. Vail, American 
came, the water was so deep that she was obliged | | See ee gee 

to wait till the men in the company could cut | charge d’affairs, being present by invitation, 
down trees and lay across the streams for her | expressed his acknowledgments for the honor 


to get over on; and sometimes she forded the | done by the resolution to his nation and to the 
streams herself, when the water reached her chin. | | it ea nied , 

She said she was more afraid of the alligators, | ¥0@¢ anc Its missionaries, — . 
than any thing else. The reason of their coming Subjoined is the resolution, with the letter 
“ so ~ a time aan 8 - ——- a church | from Sir Alexander Johnstone enclosing it, and 
ast, and sent to the Karen Christians living near, To*t¥e ze . hi " 
to unite with us; but a rumor of it spread beyond | Mr. Vail's reply; hepa ares of which wore fe 
the mountains, and they were so afraid that they || warded by Mr. Vail to the officers of the Board 
should not observe it at the right time and in the || through the hands of the Hon. Mr. Silsbee of 
right way, that a large company of the best dis- | 


Proceedings in relation to the American Mis- 
sion in Ceylon. 





: - " a. - | Salem. 
ciples came immediately to inquire about it. As || 
far as we can learn, they manifest the same ten- | Royat Society’s House, 
derness of conscience and fear of doing wrong 14 Grafton-street—Bond-street 
on every — and I ean say with truth, that | onpon, 28th July, 1832. 
the more we become acquainted with them, the . ae ; 





Copy of a resolution moved by Sir Alexander 
Johnstone, and unanimously passed at the anni- 
versary meeting of the Subscribers of the Orien- 
tal Translation Fund of Great Britain and Ire- 
| land, held on the 23d of June, 1832. 

“That the thanks of this meeting be conveyed 
through the Minister of the United States to the 
| Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
‘for the liberal and enlightened manner in which 
| they have encouraged the literary and_ scientific 
researches of the yy missionaries —_ 

: : -|| lished on Ceylon, and for the assistance whic 
ne ase 0 cumpieiet wes Sesught of they have thereby afforded to this committee in 
improper conduct in two of our dear school boys, |) °. Jaii ? were veluahie waite. fe 
both members of the church. It was not an act || 0taiuing translauons of very valuable 


. : “ . “ | the T< anguage.” 
of downright immorality; but very improper and | the Tamul languag 


deserving of censure and sharp reproof, which it 
rT. P Si Jol A. Vail, Es 
met. They appeared penitent, though not so | [Sir Alexander Johnstone to A. Vail, Esq.) 


much so as I could have wished; but the next || 
| 19, Great Cumberland Place, Sept. 22, 1832. 
| 
| 


more reason we find to love them as Christians, | | 
and to believe that the work is of God. Some | 
of them have lived on our premises month after || 
month, and their conduct has been most exem- | | 
plary; and we have not heard of an instance of 
immorality among any of the church members | 
during the past year. Cases have sometimes 
occurred which demanded reproof; but in every 
instance the spirit subsequently manifested, has 
been such as to endear the individuals more than 
ever to our hearts. | 





morning, when the scholars came to my room for 
worship, the countenances of the two offenders Dear Sir—lI have the honor to enclose you a 
evinced deep emotion, and one of them could | copy of the resolution of thanks to the American 
not look at me without weeping. Soon as wor- || Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
ship was over, with tears and sobs, they express- || moved by me, and unanimously adopted by the 
ed their abhorrence of the conduct of which they || meeting, at the last anniversary of the Sub- 
had been guilty; and as the offence was com- | scribers to the Oriental Translation Fund of 
mitted before their schoolmates, they said they || Great Britain and Ireland. 
could not be happy in their minds till they had I availed myself of the favorable opportunity 
begged all the boys not to follow their example. || which your presence at that meeting, as minister 
I mingled my tears with theirs. ‘|| of the United States, afforded me, to point out to 
Among the Karens, the attention to religion | the other distinguished persons who attended, 
has greatly increased of late, and some of the |, how much Great Britain and her East India pos- 
couverts are very interesting cases. ‘Two young || sessions are indebted to that Board, for keeping 
men, who were educated at Burman monasteries, up in the island of Ceylon, at their own expense, 
have come out decidedly in favor of Christianity; | a mission, which, from its local situation and ad- 
and one of them has been baptised with his wife, | mirable institutions, is so well calculated to im- 
whom he has taught to read. .| prove the understandings, and to raise the moral 
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character of the natives of that island and of the | 
Opposite peninsula of India. | : 

The members of this mission have acquired a | 
thorough knowledge of the Tamul Janguage, and | 
of the religion, literature, and usages of the na- 
tives, and have employed that knowledge for the 
os purposes of instructing them in the 

nglish language, and in such of the arts and 
sciences of Europe, as must make them acquaint- | 
ed with some of the most remarkable discoveries | 
of modern times, and gradually but effectually | 
dispel from their minds many of those pernicious 
opinions and ancient prejudices, which are gen- | 
erally entertained by them upon all subjects con- | 
nected with their religion, their morals, and their | 
philosophy. 

I felt myself the more particularly called upon | 
to move such a resolution, because I was chief | 
justice and president of his majesty’s council on | 
Ceylon, at the time the American missionaries 
first reached that island, and was the person 
who, from the high opinion I had formed of the 
nature of the mission, of the character of its 
members, and of the advantages which the cause 
of religion and civilization would derive from its 
success, strongly urged the missionaries to fix 
their establishment in the province of Jafiha, 
which, from its geographical position with re- | 
spect to the penmsula of India, would enable | 
them to direct their attention as well to the na- 
tives of that peninsula, as to those of the island 
of Ceylon. 

The reports which they have from time to time | 
published of their proceedings, will show you the | 
rapid progress which they have made in their 
several objects, and the many important and 
beneficial effects which their Bees must ulti- 
mately produce upon the condition of the people 
and the state of the country. 

It must be a matter of congratulation to the | 
friends of religion and civilization in every part 
of the world, to see the citizens of the United 
States and the subjects of Great Britain in the 
island of Ceylon, mutually recollecting, under 
the immediate protection of the British govern- 
ment, their common origin and their common 
sympathies; but mutually forgetting, under the | 

aceful influence of the Christian religion, their 
ormer jealousies and their national animosities, 
and co-operating with equal zeal and prudence | 
im spreading the English, their common language, 
into every part of India, in instructing the under- | 
standing and improving the morals and social | 
feelings of the natives of every caste and relig- | 
ious persuasion, and in rendering applicable and | 
advantageous to their present situation all those | 


moral and political institutions which, under va- | 





| 
' 








rious modifications, have in all ages and cour- | 
tries, whenever and wherever introduced with | 
rudence and moderation, invariably secured the | 
fiberty of the subject, the authority of the gov- \| 
ernment, and the prosperity of the nation. 
I have the honor to be, dear Sir, your 
most obedient and most faithful servant, 
(Signed) ALEXANDER JOHNSTONE. 


[A. Vail, Esq. to Sir Alexander Johnstone.] 


304, Regent Street, Sept. 29, 1832. || 
Dear Str—On my return from a visit to || 
friends in the country, I was honored with your || 
communication of the 22d inst., containing a| 
copy of the resolution adopted on the 23d of June 
last, by the Subscribers to the Oriental ‘Transla- | 
tion Fund of Great Britain and Ireland, at the 
anniversary meeting of the Association, to which 
I had the honor of being invited. 





Jan. 


While the very flattering manner in which the 
resolution referred to, expresses the acknowl- 
edgments of the Association for the encourage- 
ment and aid it has received in its scientific re- 
searches, from the Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, cannot but be very gratifying 
to every American, it is rendered still more so to 
me, who had the satisfaction of hearing the very 
eloquent address with which that resolution was 
introduced by you. It will give me very great 
pleasure to avail myself of the earliest opportu- 
nity to transmit the resolution, with a copy of 
your letter accompanying it, to a friend in 
Salem, to be by him delivered to the Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions; and al- 
though myself unconnected with that institution, 
I feel authorised to assure you, and beg leave, 
through you, to convey the same assurance to 
the other subscribers of the Translation Fund, 
that my fellow citizens will consider this flatter- 
ing testimony from their trans-atlantic coadju- 
tors, as a most valuable reward for their suc- 
cessful exertions in the advancement of oriental 
learning. 

I have the honor to be with great esteem, 

dear Sir, your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) A. VAIL. 
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IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT.—New Hamp- 
shire. In this state no person can be imprisoned 
for less than $13,33; the prison limits extend to 
the limits of the town: and in the whole state, 
probably not more than 200 persons are impris- 
oned annually, out of a population of 269,000; 
while in Boston, Mass., out of a population of 
about 60,000, 682 persons were imprisoned for 
debt from June 1, 1831, to May 10, 1832. The 
governor in his message to the legislature at the 
last session, recommended a still further mitiga- 
tion in the laws on this subject. Massachusetts. 
The law of March 19, 1831, exempting all per- 
sons from imprisonment for sums Jess than #10, 
if the debt was contracted subsequently to July 
1, 1831, and exempting females from imprison- 
ment for debt for all sums, has had the effect 
already in Boston, to save from imprisonment 
about 300 persons. And the number saved from 
imprisonment in the whole state, in the same 
veriod, is estimated at about 700. The governor 
in bis message, and a report of a commission 
instituted by the authority of the government, 
recommended a further melioration of the laws; 
but nothing was done by the legislature. 
Connecticut. Since 1826 no female can be im- 
prisoned for debt. With this exception, any 


— may be imprisoned for any sum. If poor, 


nowever, and unable to pay, he may take the 
oath in four days, and be discharged. New York. 
The law of April 26, 1831, to abolish imprison- 
ment for debt and to punish fraudulent debtors, 
went into operation March 1, 1832, on sums less 
than $50, and June 1, 1832, on larger sums. 
Although the law had not gone into operation at 
the date of the Report on sums above $50, it had 
almost entirely cleared the jails of that great 
state, containing almost 2,000,000 of inhabitants 
or nearly one sixth of the whole populatien of 
the country, of poor debtors; and, as a general 
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fact, the law meets the approbation of almost all ! 
classes of the community. Kentucky. A law 
abolishing imprisonment for debt has been in 
operation in this state more than nine years; and | 
has had a decidedly good practical operation, | 
and the impression on the public mind in regard | 
to it is decidedly favorable. 

PRISONS AND DISCIPLINE OF PRISONS.— 
New Hampshire. State-prison at Concord, of 
the old and defective construction. The system 
of discipline and general management of the in- 
stitution as good as they, probably, can be in | 
such a buildmg. At the last session of the legis- | 
lature provision was made for the erection of a 
new building, on the improved plan of construc- 
tion, and $3,000 appropriated for the purpose. 
May 15, 1832, there were 89 prisoners, all males. 

Vermont. State-prison at Windsor, on the 
new plan, finished and occupied during the last 
year. The change quite satisfactory to all. | 
$300 per annum allowed by the legislature for | 
the services of a chaplain. 


Massachusetts. State-prison at Charlestown, | 
of the new construction. There has been a great 
diminution in the number of convicts. In 1816, | 
17, and 18, the numbers committed to this prison | 
varied from 130 to 165: in the year ending Oct. | 
1, 1831, the number was 71—less than were re- | 
ceived, with one exception, in any year from | 
1807 to 1827. One year since the number of | 

risoners exceeded 300; May 21, 1832, it was 225: | 

he average number committed annually for ten | 
years, from 1815 to 1826, was 98; which is 27 | 
more than the number for last year. Among the | 
causes of this diminution are the following, | 
which, it may be hoped, will be permanent | 
causes of similar results in future years. 1. The | 
temperance reformation. 2. The system of) 
Sabbath school instruction. 3. The House of 
Reformation for Juvenile Delinquents. 4. ‘The 
reform in prison discipline. There is in this 
prison a very flourishing and useful Sabbath | 
school, taught, from Sabbath to Sabbath, by 
30 or 40 gentlemen, respectable citizens of Bos- 
ton, Charlestown and Cambridge; and this alter- 
nately, so as to make the whole number who | 
have been thus engaged within the past year 
probably not less than 500. The prison has sup- 
ported itself durimg the last year. ‘The govern- 
ment has, by law, provided for the whole sup- 
port of the chaplain. Leverett Street Jail and 
House of Correction, Boston. An appropriation 
of $20,000 has been made for the purpose of 
altering one of the public buildings at South 
Boston, so as to make it contain 200 solitary 
cells, for a house of correction. House of Re- 
Sormation at South Boston. This institution only 
wants, to make it a model worthy of imitation in 
all respects. a new building, which it is likely to 
be provided with speedily. Expenses the last 
year, $6,500. Inmates May 21, 1832, 121. 
Apprenticed during the last year, 56. Numbers 
returned of all apprenticed. 6. Number of! 
deaths, 0. Average number in the hospital, 0. | 
Asylum for Poor and Imprisoned Lunatics at | 
Worcester. The edifice is erected, at an| 
expense within the original appropriation of | 
$30,000; and altogether without the use of 
ardent spirits. 

Connecticut. State-prison at Wethersfield. | 
A reformed prison, in scarcely any respect in- | 
ferior to any other, and in some respects superior | 
to all others, on the same plan. Convicts April | 
1, 1832, 192; 74 males, 18 females. Deaths the | 
last year, 2. Earnings of the prisoners, above | 


every expenditure, in the year ending March 31, | 


| 
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1852, $8,713 53. A Sabbath school is taught 
by the people of Wethersfield. A chapel, for 
the use of this school and for public worship has 
been fitted up, and provision made for a chap- 
lain, by the state. 

New York. State-prison at Auburn; on the 
new plan. Convicts Jan. 1, 1832, 646; exceed- 
ing the number of solitary cells by about 100; 
which has caused a temporary departure from 
the principle of solitary confinement at night; 
to remedy which evil, the legislature, at its Jast 
session, made provision for the erection of addi- 
tional solitary cells. ‘The earnings of the con- 
victs, during eleven months ending Sept. 30, 
1831, exceeded the expenditures §1, 83. 
Among those discharged trom the prison during 
the past year, by pardon and expiration of sen- 
tence, there were, of superior education 2; of 
decent common education 36; of very poor edu- 
cation 30. Of this number 95 had been addicted 
to habits of intemperance. ‘The male convicts in 
the prison Jan. 1, 1832, are classed with refer- 
ence to their former habits of drinking, as follows; 
grossly intemperate 209; moderately intemperate 
(regular drinking, and occasional intoxication,) 
258; temperate drinkers 132; total abstinents or 
nearly so, 19. Of these, 346 were under the in- 
fluence of ardent spirits at the time of the commis- 
sion of their crimes. The condition of the females 
in this prison, about 30 in number, is most de- 
plorable—confined night and day in a single 
room, small and imperfectly ventilated, in the 
fourth story, remote from the post of any officer, 
and accessible only through four bolted doors. 
A Sabbath school is maintained with success; 
and the efforts of the chaplain for the moral and 
spiritual benefit of the prisoners are attended 
with encouraging success. State-prison at Sing- 
Sing. The state treasury has been drawn apon 
for the support of this prison, during the past 
year, $30,000. Convicts Sept. 50, 1831, 980. 
Condition of the female prisoners, similar to that 
at Auburn. The erection of a separate prison 
for this class of convicts, in both places, is 
recommended by the inspectors. A Sabbath 
school has been in successful operation during 
the past vear. ‘There is much reading of the 
Scriptures among the prisoners. The labors of 
the chaplain have been attended with some 
special blessing: “the power of divine truth has 
evidently seized the minds and consciences of 
not a few in a signal manner.” Criminal and 
Debtors’ Prison, New York City. A building is 
nearly completed, on Biackwell’s Island, con- 
sisting of two wings, each comprising 250 cells 
on the general plan of the prisons at Auburn and 
Wethersfield, and a centre-house for the keeper’s 
residence, chapel, infirmary, &e. The old pen- 
itentiary building, at Bellevue, is now principally 
occupied by state female convicts, and untried 
prisoners and vagrants. The old bridewell is 
now the debtors’ prison. And the old debtors’ 
jail has been fitted up for public offices. The 
city of New York has made great progress 
during the past year in this department of benevo- 
ence. House of Refuge, New York city. In- 
mates Jan. 1, 1832, 182. Appreuticed during 
the year, 122. Returned of those formerly ap- 
orenticed, 13. Returned to their friends, 14. 
Vhole number received in seven years, 1,159. 
Health of the institution almost perfect. 

New Jersey. State-prison at Lambernton; of 
the old construction; the institution in a most 
melancholy condition, contributing more to the 
increase than the diminution of erime, to the 


obduracy than the reformation of the offeatier. 
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Pennsylvania. New Penitentiary at Philadel- 
phia. An institution of a peculiar character: 
solitary confinement day and night, with labor a 
suitable portion of the day, and instruction in 


labor, morals and religion. In confinement Jan. | 


1, 1832, 87. The current expenses of the prison- 


ers have been defrayed, in most cases, by their || 


labor. Of the 21 discharged since the system 
went into operation July 1, 1829, an unfavorable 
report has been heard of only one. Walnut 
Street and Arch Street Prisons, Philadelphia; 
still, what they have repeatedly been noticed by 
grand-juries and prison societies as being, “great 
nuisances.” House of Refuge in Philadelphia. 
Inmates Jan. 1, 1832, 157. Apprenticed 49: re- 


turned to their friends, 17: sent to sea, 2; died, 2. | 
The beneficial effects of the institution are decid- | 


ed and manifest. 
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| Georgia. Penitentiary at Milledgeville. The 
|| legislature, at its last session, passed a law to 
|| abolish it. 5 

| Tennessee. State-prison at Nashville. Plan 
| of the building essentially the same as that at 
| Auburn and Sing-Sing. Prisoners, 43. 

| Ohio. State-prison ut Columbus; on the old 
| plan. “Experience,” says the governor, “has 
sroved that it is a school of vice and immoral- 
ity.” The governor and the standing committee 
| of the legislature recommend the erection of a 
new prison, containing at least 500 solitary 
cells. 

The report also contains brief notices in 
relation to imprisonment for debt and the dis- 
cipline of prisons, in Great Britain, in France, 
in Germany, and in the Island of Malta. 


HAiscellanies. 


DAY OF FASTING AND PRAYER FOR THE 
CONVERSION OF THE WORLD. 


Tue following is extracted from the Minutes of 
the last General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States. 


It being understood, that Christians and 
churches, both in this country and in Europe, 
have at different times desired the public desig- 
nation of a day to be observed by all Christians 
throughout the world as a day of fasting and 
prayer for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit on 
the whole family of man, and this Assembly 
being deeply impressed with the importance and 
high privilege of such an observance; and feel- 
ing urged and encouraged to more importunate 
supplications, in view of the recent revivals of 
religion in this land, as well as the signs of the 
present time in relation to the prospects of the 
church in other nations; therefore, 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the 
ministers and churches under the supervision of 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, and the churches 
in correspondence with the same, to observe the 
First Monday in January 1833, as a day of 
Fasting and Prayer, for the divine blessing on 
the ministry of the gospel throughout the world, 
for the revival of religion in the whole of Chris- 
tendom, and for the entire success of those he- 
nevolent enterprises which have for their object 
the world’s conversion to God. 

Resolved, That other denominations of Chris- 
tians in the United States, and the Christian 
churches in all other countries, be and they here- 
by are affectionately, and with Christian saluta- 
tions, invited to concur in the observance of the 
day above specified. 


| Resolved, That these resolutions be published 
| with the signature of the moderator and clerk of 
'the General Assembly, for the information of 
; such synods, assemblies, associations, confer- 
}ences, conventions, and other ecclesiastical 
| bodies as may choose to recommend the above 
observance to the churches under their care. 
And may grace, mercy, and peace be multiplied 
to all throughout the world who love our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


BOMBAY MISSIONARY UNION. 


Tue following results of the experience of the 
missionaries of different societies in the Mahratta 
country, are published in the Oriental Christian 
Spectator, as a part of the minutes of proceedings 
at the annual meeting of the Bombay Missionary 
Union. 


With regard to the most favorable situations 
| for commencing missionary operations, the mem- 
bers were unanimously of opinion, that large 
cities, mixed communities, places of general re- 
sort, and populous districts, present the most in- 
viting fields. 

With regard to schools in distant villages, 
which can be but seldom visited by missionaries, 
the members were unanimously of opinion, that 
it is not expedient to support them unless when 
taught by Christian teachers. 

With regard to literature and science, the 
members were unanimously of opinion, that they 
should not be propagated unconnected with 
Christianity, while they can be disseminated in 
conjunction with it. 








American Board of Commissioners for foreign Missions. 


THE MISSIONARY HERALD. 


Ir will be perceived, by the notice of the 
Missionary Herald on the second page of 





various classes of contributors in aid of the mis- 
sions of the Board. This change is the result of 
|;much observation and mature deliberation, and 


|| will, in point of fact, multiply the number of 


the cover of this number, that the Prudential copies distributed gratuitously. The new regu- 
Committee have altered the terms on which the | lation takes effect with regard to all donations 


work is to be gratuitously distributed to the 


‘|and contributions received by the Treasurer 
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after the 31st of March next; and according to it 
the Missionary Herald will then be distributed 
gratuitously as follows: 

To every Donor, who does not prefer taking 
it as a subscriber, and contributes to the Board, 
at one time, a sum not less than ten dollars. 
(Heretofore the sum has been twelve dollars.) 

To every Collector, who collects during the 
year, not less that fifteen dollars. (Heretofore 
the requisite sum has been twenty dollars.) 

To the Treasurer of every association or so- 
ciety contributing, during one year, not less than 
twenty dollars. (Heretofore the sum has been 
twelve dollars, and the Herald was given to the 
association.) 

To every Clergyman, who maintains regularly 
the monthly concert, at which contributions are 
made in aid of the missions of the Board, 
amounting, in a year, to not less than fifteen dol- 
lars. (Heretofore the sum has been twelve 
dollars, and the Herald has been addressed to 
the month!y concert.) 

For other notices respecting the Missionary 
Herald, see p. 9 of this number. 


MONTHLY PAPER. 


THE room required for the memoir of Dr. Cor- 
nelius and the missions of the Board, renders it 
expedient to omit the insertion of the Monthly 
Paper in the numbers of the Herald for January 
and February. They will form a part of each 
of the subsequent numbers. 


TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT. 


THe Twenty-third Annual Report of the 
Prudential Committee is published and in a 
course of distribution. A Summary of the same 
may also be had by agents and collectors. 

A copy of the Laws and Regulations of the 
Board, adopted at the last annual meeting, will 
be sent to all the members, both corporate and 
honorary. 


PROPCSED MISSION AMONG THE NESTORIANS 
OF PERSIA. 


THE Prudential Committee have resolved to 
commence, by leave of Providence, a mission 
among the Nestorian Christians of Oormieh, in 
Persia, as soon as two suitable missionaries are 
engaged for the enterprise. An account of these 
people will be found in the researches of Messrs. 
Smith and Dwight, which are soon to be pub- 
lished, in two volumes 12mo. 


DONATION FROM THE AMERICAN TRACT 
SOCIETY. 


THE Executive Committee of the American 
Tract Society have made another appropriation 


for the printing of religious tracts at stations 
under the care of the Board, as follows: viz. 


Mission to China, $1,500 
Bombay mission, 1,000 
Ceylon mission, 1,000 
Sandwich Islands mission, 1,000 
Mediterranean mission, 1,000 

Total, $5,500 


The same society has also made an additional 
grant of $1,500 for Burmah. 


EMBARKATION OF MISSIONARIES. 


Mr. William C. Sampson, of Utica, N. Y., and 
his wife, embarked in the ship Corvo, captain 
Towne, for Calcutta, on the 22d of December. 
Mr. Sampson is to succeed Mr. Garrett as prin- 
ter to the Bombay mission. 

The same ship took out two missionaries of 
the American Baptist Board, the Rev. Messrs. 
Webb and Brown, and their wives, and an un- 
married female, destined to the Burman mission. 

The ship Mentor, having on board the fifth 
reinforcement to the Sandwich Islands mission, 
mentioned in the last number, sailed from New 
London on the 2ist of November. 


ANNIVERSARIES OF AUXILIARIES. 


ConnecticuT.—The Windham South Aux- 
iliary held its eighth annual meeting at Chaplin, 
September 28, 1832. The meeting was ad- 
dressed by Rev. Eli Smith, of the Mediterranean 
mission, now in this country, and Rev. Horatio 
Bardwell, General Agent of the Board for New 
| England; who were present as a deputation 
from the Board. The following resolutions were 
adopted: 


“‘Resolved, That the following article be 
added to the constitution.—It shall be the duty 
of each gentlemen’s association to appoint three 
| delegates to attend the annual meetings of the 
auxiliary. 

Resolved, That Messrs. Hough and Rockwell 
be appointed agents, to visit the several associa- 
tions previous to the next annual meeting, and, 
if thought expedient, preach on the subject of 
| missions. 








Resolved, That it be considered the duty of 
'each Vice President to attend the annual meet- 
ings of the gentlemen’s and ladies’ associations 
in his vicinity, for the purpose of diffusing infor- 
mation and giving advice as to the best method 
of conducting their benevolent operations.” 

Rev. Dennis Platt, Canterbury, Secretary; 
Zalmon Storrs, Esq., Mansfield Centre, Teas. 


New Jersry.—The Auriliary of Essex 
County was held October 30th, at Newark. 
The reports of the Treasurer and Executive 
Committee were read, and addresses delivered 
| by the Rev. Henry White, of the city of New- 
| York, and the Rev. Theron Baldwin, of the State 
| of Illinois. The receipts of the auxiliary of the 
last year amounted to $2,481 82; being an in- 





$913 22. Rev. Baxter Dickinson, 





| crease over the receipts of the poccnding year of 
| Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, Treasurer. 




















FORMATION OF ASSOCIATIONS. 


Central Aur. of Western N.Y. Newark, Rev. B. 
Bailey, Pres. — Baldwin, V. Pres. T. Partridge, 
Sec. e, Treas. 

mM tah Mr. —— Pres. Mr. Talcott, V. Pres. 

—~. Sec. E. Wilder, Treas. 

E. Flint, "thes. S. Lovejoy, V. Pres. J. 
Miller ‘Bec. G. Henderson, Treas. 

Benton. W. Ray, Pres. J. Wood, V. Pres. D. 
Wood, Sec. J. Whitaker, Treas. 

Woicott. ist chh. W. Plank, Pres. W. Shepard, 
V. Pres. N. Church, Sec. E. Y. Monson, Treas. 

Wolcott. 2d chh. J. Brinkerhoof, Pres. M. Mark, 
V. Pres. M. Decker, Sec. D. Cole, Treas. 

Seneca Falls. Hon. L. F. Stevens, Pres. 8. Silsbee, 
V. Pres. D. W. Forman, Sec. I. I. Lewis, Treas. 








Donations, 


FROM NOVEMBER 16TH, TO DECEMBER 15TH, 
INCLUSIVE. 


I. AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 


Barnstable co. Ms. Rev. N. Cogswell, Tr. 
Chatham, Gent and la. 50 00 
Truro, Gent. 27,33; la. 17,45; rr 78 
Wellfieet, Gent and la. 

Asso. Ms. A. Newell, Tr. 
Brimfield, La. 64,26; chh. 41; mon. 
con. 26; sab. sch. 4,49; L. W. 


5; Rev. J. V. 3; ded. c. note, 3; 140 75 
Charlton, Gent. 22,03; la. 32,14; 54 17 
East Ware, Gent. and la. 189 83 
New Braintree, Gent. 63,85; la. 

60,48; mon. con. 21,22; 145 55 
North Brookfield, Gent. 115,55; 

la. 93,09; 208 64 


Oakham, Gent. 14,45; la. 25; fem 
juv. so. 5,03; mon. con. 8,80; (of 
which to constitute the Rev. 
Danret Tomutnson an Honor- 
ary Member of the Board, 50;) 53 28 
a Gent. 9,51; la. 4,87; mon. 
con. 8,19; Q 57 
South Brookfield, Gent. 20,45; la. 
15,01; mon. con. 16; 51 46 
Spencer, Gent. 42; la. 54,82; mon. 
con. 18,85; 115 67 
Sturbridge, Gent. 58,70; la. 50,81; 
mon. con. 13; 
West Brookfield, Gent. 36,25; la. 
od which to constitute the 
v. Francis Horton an Hon- 
Member of the Board, 50;) 
62,60; fem. juv. so. 6,08; 
Western, Gent. i which to 
constitute the Rev. CHarLes 
Fitcs an Honorary Member of 
the Board, 50;) 59,75; la. 48,61; 
mon. con. 2, 
West Ware, Gent. 43; la. 29,59; 
mon. con. 7; 79 59 


Ded. expenses ep by aux. so. 
Central aur. so. N J. 8. Green, Tr. 44 00 
Chittenden co. Vt. W. SL Seymour, Tr. 

Essex, La. of 2d chh. 10 26 

Jericho, La. do. 7 00 

bar ep Gent and la. do. 27 00-—44 26 
Columbia co. N. Y., I. +o Tr. 40 00 
Essex co. Ms. J. Adams, T 

Salem, Mon. con. in Howard-t. chh. 24 00 
Essex co. N. J., T. Frelinghuysen, Tr. 247 
Fairfield co . East, Ct. 8. ae Tr. 

Bethel, Gent. 20; la. 32 00 

Bridgeport, Mr. Blutchiord’s chh. 

and so. 21,77; mon. con. 42,04 63 81 

Brookfield, Char. so. 14,50; gent. 
12,53; Dorcas asso. 2,50; 29 53 
— Gent. 38,73; la. 51; mon. 


2; 
Huntington, "Gent. 60 47; la. 64,06; 
la. glean. so. 20; mon. con. 13; 

do. at Landing, 7 4: 165 47 


Formation of Associations— Donations. 





Munroe, Gent. 26,44; la. 29,74; 


Redding, Gent. 23,36; la. 26,36; 


mon. con. 4; 
Stratford, Gent. 
con. Lb; 


Trumbull, Gent. 12,97; la. 11,17; 


; la. 1; mon. 


Ded. expenses paid by aux. so. 
Fairfield co. West, Ct. M. Marvin, Tr. 

Darien, Gent. and la. 

New Canaan, Gent. 19,27; la. 27; 
mon. con. 26,60; 

North Greenwich, Gent. 25,37; la. 
27,28; mon. con. 47,35; to con- 
stitute Gitpert CLose an Hon- 
orary Member of the Board, 

North Stamford, Gent. and la. 

Norwalk, Gent. 40; la. 60; 

Ridgebury, La. 

Ridgefield, La. 

Stanwich, Gent. 19,15; la. 15,06; 
mon. con. 8,31; a friend, 34c. 
West Greenwich, La. 29,30; mon. 

con. 24; 

Wilton, Gent. 30,75; la. 27,28; 
mon. con. 8,37; 

Franklin co. Ms. F. Ripley, Tr. 

Ashfield, Gent. 37,12; la. 27,78; 
mon. con, 8,08; 

Buckland, Gent. 
mon. con. 10, 59; 

Charlemont, Ge nt. 33,08; la. 29,49; 
mon. con. 5,03; .c. box, 82c. la. 
av. of ear rings, 12c. 

Colrain, Gent. 12,08; la. 20 

Conway, Gent. (of which for wes. 
miss. 50c.) 110,91: la. 96,50; la. 
av. of gold beads, 4,50; 

Gill, La. 

Greenfield, Gent. 33,54; la. 35,11; 
mon. con. 47,86; 

Hawley, Gent. 41,39; la. 22,78; 
West, Gent. and la. 

Heath, Gent. 42,02; la. 25,32; 

Montague, Gent. 14,22; la. 12,53; 
mon. con. 2,51; 

Northfield, Gent. and la. 16,75; 
juv. asso. 2,25; 

Shelburne, Gent. 35,06; la. 38,07; 
sab. sch. 1,16; 

Warwick, Gent. 16,25; la. 8,75; 

Wendell, Gent. and la. 16,58; 
mon. con. 8,42; 


30,12; la. 35,53 


Ded. expenses paid by aux. so. 
Hampden co. Ms. 8. Warriner, Tr. 

Agawam, Gent. 5; la. 10,28; mon. 
con. 5,01; 

Blandford, Indiv. 19,34; a friend, 
1; do. 69c. 

Chester, Gent. 28,86; la. 34,52; 
(of which to constitute the Rev. 
JonatHan Nasu of Middlefield, 
an Honorary Member of the 
Board, 50;) mon. con. 15,80; 
indiv. 21,52; 

Chickopee, Gent. and la. 

Chickopee Factory, Mon. con. 

East Granville, Gent. and la. 15; 
indiv. 2; 

East Longmeadow, A friend, 

Feeding Hills, Gent. 

Longmeadow, Gent. 49,50; la. 
35,31; mon. con. 21; 

Ludlow, Gent. 20,79; la. 14,61; 

Middle Granville, Fem. char. so. 
for native fem. school at Bombay, 

Montgomery, Gent. and la. 

North W ilbraham, La. 

Tolland, Coll. 

Westfield, Gent. 100; la. 26; 
indiv. 41; 


Ded. expenses paid by aux. so. 











594 26 
19 87—574 39 


Hartford co. Ct. J. R. Woodbridge, Tr. 


Berlin, Kensington so. La. 


4 97 
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1833. Donations. 39 
llinsville, Mon. con. 34; G. Ellington, Gent. 38; la. 38,09; 76 09 
“. 5; , : 39 00 Gilead, Gent. 33,57; la. 28, 04; (of 
East Hartford, Mon. con. 34 29 which to constitute the v. 
Hartford, N. so. Gent. 195 50 Epwin R. Gutpert an Honor- 
Marlboro’, La. 17 49 ary Member of the Board, 50;) 61 61 
Suffield, Ist so. Mon. con. 10; L. Hebron, Gent. and la. 45,71; mon. 
Case, 6; P. Case, 6; 22 00—333 25 con. i5 514; (of which to consti- 
Lincoln co. Me. W. Rice, Tr. tute the Rev. Hiram P. Arms 
New Castle, Gent. 12;” la. 15; 27 00 an Honore y Member of the 
Litchfield co. Ct. F. Deming, Tr. 100 00 Board, 50;) 60 85 
Middlesex co. Ms. C. Davis, Tyr. North Coventry, La. 18 
Bedford, Gent. 10,75; la. 27,84; 38 59 Somers, Gent. 55,23; la. 65,29; 120 52 
Carlisle, Mon. con. 3 12 South Coventry, Gent. 52,59; la. 
Concord, La. 14 56 29,12; extra sub. 57,50; 139 21 
Lincoln, [ndiv. 11,38; mon. con. 7,78; 19 16—75 43 Stafford, Gent. 12; la. 16,50; 28 50 


New Haven co. West, Ct. W. Stebbins, Tr. 
Bethany, Gent. 25,25; la. 6,85; 32 10 
Derby, Gent. 48; la. 29; mon. con. 30; 107 00 

Humphreysville, Gent. 5,21; la. 


14,54; mon. con. 3,25; 23 00 
Hamden, Mount Carmel, Gent. 
30,38; la. 25,75; 56 13 
East Plains, Gent. 7,55; la. 7,61; 15 16 
Whitneysville Armory, Gent. 9 31 
Middlebury, Benev. so. 29 00 
Milford, Ist so. Gent. 69,61; la. 
43,28; chh. coll. 73; 185 89 
Qd so. Gent. 15; la. 19,38; 34 36 
Contrib. of Ist. and 2d so’s, 21; 
united mon. con. do. 10; 31 00 


North Milford, Gent. 22,25; la. 
23,31; J. Prudden, 12; P. Prud- 


den, 12; 69 56 
Oxford, Rev. A. B. 2; E. B. 3; 
two females, 1; 6 00 


Prospect, D. M. H. 6; R. H. B. 2; 8 00 
Waterbury, Gent. 48,87; la. 30,91; 79 78 
West Haven, Gent. 43 28 
Woodbridge, Gent. _ la. 


16,50; —_ con. 4,68; Mrs. A. 
Clark, 42 23 
Wolcott, a 7,07; la. 15; Q 07 





93 87 
Ded. expenses, &c. paid by aux.so. 2 18—791 69) 


New Haren city, Ct. C. J. Salter, Tr. 
Coll. at ann. meeting, 33,01; la. 
129,34; gent. of Ist chh. 42; do. 
of N. chh. 8; do. in Yale col- 
lege, 6,25; mon. con. for Nov. 
19,70; do. for Dec. 6,39; av. of 
breast pin, 2; 

New York city and Brooklyn, W. W. 
Chester, Tr. 37 12 

Oneida co. N. Y., A. Thomas, Tr. 

Augusta, Fem. benev. so. 34; Ist 


cong. chh. and so. 46,50; 80 50 
Bridgewater, Fem. benev. so. 12 00 
Fabius, Ist cong. chh. 16 00 
Onondaga Hill, Fem. miss. so. 12 00 


Richfield, Mon. con. in Ist cong.so. 6 00 
Sherburne, Mrs. C. Marsh, dee’d, 
av. of beads 2 08 
Ww aterville, Presb, ehh. 35; a fem. 
friend, 20 
Orange co. Ve J. W. = 
Randolph, Gent. 15; la. 35; to 
constitute the Rev. Moses 
Kimpaxt an Honorary Member 
of the Board, 50 00 
Palestine miss. so. Ms. E. Alden, Tr. 
Abington, S. par. Gent. 91,10; 
la. 45,40; 
Braintree, Fem. miss. so. 
Pilgrim aur. so. Ms. G. Russell, Tr. 
Kingston, Mon. con. in evang . cong. so. 7 06) 
Rockingham co. East, N. H., D. Knight, ty 
Exeter, Gent. 26, 50; la. 38,365 86 
Kingston, Gent. 6,55; la. 17,97; 


136 50 
41 00—177 50 


mon. con. 15,10; 39 62 
Lamprey River, Gent. 4,50; la. 

12; mon. con. 8; 24 50 
North Hampton, Coll. 15 35 
Portsmouth, Mon. con. 414 


Rye, Gent. 3,25; la. 5,96; 9 21—157 68 
Tolland co. Ct. J. R. Flynt, Tr. 

Andover, Gent. 16; la. 17; 33 00 

Columbia, Gent. %, 71; la. 24; 47 71 








55 00—183 58 | 








Tolland, Gent. 29,51; la. 23,86; 
(of which to constitute the Rev. 
ApraM Marsh an Honorary 
Member of the Board, 50;) 53 37 
Union, Gent. and la. 16 27 
Vv ernon, Gent. 67,01; la. 50 117 01—772 77 
Windham co. Vt. N. B. Williston, Te. 
Brattleboro’, W. Village, Coll. 32 85 
Jamaica, Mon con. 7 27—40 12 
Worcester co. North, Ms. A. Wood, ™. 


Athol, Gent. 15; Ta. 27; 
Fite hburgh, Gent. 42, 33; la. 52,21; 


m. box, 57c. 95 11 
Hubbardston, Gent. 35,50; la. 

21,29; mon. con. 8,88; 65 67 
Gardner, Gent. 15, 97; "la. 33,92; 

mon. con. 9,19; 59 08 
Orwell, Eliza’ Buell, 112 
Phillipston, Gent. 68; la. 46; 114 00 
Princeton, La. 37 31 


Royalston, Gent. 45,41; la. 50,12; 95 53 
Westminster, Gent. 82,38; la. 





79,19; av. of ring, 25 161 82 
w inchendon, Gent. 31,22; la. 
23,28; mon. con. 3,16; 57 66 
729 30 
Ded. expenses paid by aux. so. 
20; unc. note, 1; 21 00—708 30 
Total from the above Auriliary Societies, $9,149 63 


II. VARIOUS a AND DONA- 


. 
Albany, N. Y. 4th presb. chh. 50 00 
Amherst, Ms. Faculty and students ofcollege, 60 00 
Amsterdam Village, N. Y. Mon. con. in 
presb. chh. 12 00 
|| Ashburnham, Ms. Mon. con. 8; indiv. 9,50; 17 50 
Athens, Ga. Union sab. sch. 1 00 
|| Auburn, N. Y. Mon. con. in theol. sem. 24 87 
Baltimore, Md. 878,75 of the sum ackn. last 
month, fr. the fem. mite so. as for A. H. 
Judson, F. M. Hill, 8. Huntington, and the 
sem. at Batticotta, are for Edward Warren 
and Francis Asbury in Ceylon. 
Belchertown, Ms. Contrib. in cong. chh. for 
miss. to China 28 00 
Bennington, Vt. Benev. so. (of which to con- 
stitute the Rev. E. W. Hooxer an Hon- 
orary Member of the Board, 50;) 100 00 
Berkley, Ms. Gent. asso. 22 00 
Berkshire, N. Y. Mon. con. in sch, dist. 25 00 
Bethany, N.C. 5 00 
Bethphage, N. C. Mr. Fleming, 25 
Blaunburgh, N. J. Mon. con. in ref. D. chh. 31 27 


Boston, Ms. Rev. JonatHan Burr, which 
constitutes him an Honorary Member of 

the Board, 50; la. so. for pro. chris. among 

the Jews, for support of Rev. W. G. 

Schauftler, missionary to the Jews, 41,61; 

an unknown friend, for tracts for Hindoos, 

1,67; for oppressed. Indians, 1,66; Miss E. 

M. Dutch, 1; 95 
Brookline, Ms. Mon. coll. for ed. in Greece, 3 
Cannonsville, N. ¥Y. Mon. con. in 2d presb. so. 10 
Canton, Ms. Fem. miss. so. 7 
Catskill, N. Y. Indiv. of ref. D. chh. to con- 

stitute the Rev. Joun Cannon Van Lizw 

an Honorary Member of the Board, 50, 50; 

a friend, 5; 55 50 
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40 Extracts from Correspondence. 


ia, N. Y. Fem. for. miss. so. 34; Mrs. 
B. Burnell, 12th pay. for Charlotte Burnell 
in Ceylon, 12; mon. con. 14; 60 00 
inci i, 6. Mrs. W. 1; Mrs. D. 1; a col’d 


’ 
— . Mrs. Hannah More, for Barley 
‘ood school in Ceylon, £10st’gandprem. 48 00 
Constantinople, Com. Porter, 17,62; the Rus- 
sian Minister, 7,57; the Russian and Span- 
ish Ministers, 7,03; Mr. S. 2,70; Miss 
Walsh, 1,08; Lady Frankland, 4,32; for ed. 
of chil. &c. 40 32 
Coxsackie and New Baltimore, N. Y. Fem. 
miss. so. (of which to constitute the Rev. 
Tromas Amerman of Coeymans, an Hon- 


woman 1 


orary Member of the Board, 50;) 80 00 
, Ms. Sab. sch. for tracts for Chinese, 
3; for schools at Sandw. Is}. 2,50; 5 50 
, Ms. Mon. con. 51 00 
Elyria, O. Rev. I. M. 5; m. box, 2,50; 
Mrs. P. 1; 8 50 


Emmaus, Choc. na. Rev. B. Chase, 175 
Exeter, N. H. Mon. con. in Ist and 2d cong. 
chhs. to constitute the Rev. JonatHsn 
Frencu of North Hampton, an Honorary 
Member of the Board, 50; a lady, for 


schools in Greece, 2; 52 00 
Frankstown cong. Pa. 10 00 
Frederick ony Ma. La. so. in presb. chh. 10 00 
Genoa, N. Y. Mon. con. in lst presb. cong. 


10,20; asso. in do. 84,50; 94 70 
, N. Y. Asso. in ref. D. chh. to consti- 

tute the Rev. P. S. Wynxoor an Honor- 

ary Member of the Board, 50 00 


Howell Settlement, N. Y. Mon. con. 8 00 
Jamestown, N. Y. Mon. con. in presb. chh. 127 
Jordan, N. Y. Asso. 31,30; mon. con. in Ist 


sb. chh. 20; 51 30 
Kingston, N. J. Fem. and sunday sch. miss. 
so. to constitute the Rev. Davin Comrortr 
and the Rev. Jonn M. Harris Honorar 
Members of the Board, (of which for ed. 


of fem. chil. at Manepy, 50;) 100 00 
Kingston, E. Ten. Mrs. Erving, 2 00 
ing, N. Y. Asso. 14 35 
Leeds, N. Y. Mon. con. 20 75 
Lodi, N. Y. Miss. so. 15 00 
Lowell, Ms. A lady, 10 00 
, N. Y. Fem. asso. 22,75; mon. con. in 
reab. chh. 27,25; 50 00 
larlboro’, N. H., A friend, 50 
New London, Ct. Wealthy, Hannah L., Julia, 
and Fanny Chappell, each 10; 40 00 
New Milford, Ct. C. Loveridge, 10 00 


Ms. Extrpnactet WI LIAMs, 
which constitutes him an Honorary Mem- 


ber of the Board, 100 00 
Northumberland, Pa. Mrs. H. Gray, 10 00 
Olive, N. Y. Ref. D. chh. 6 0U 
Ozford, N. C. Mon. con. (of which to consti- 


tute the Rev. N. H. Harvine an Honorary 
Member of the Board. 


50: 
Bay, N. Y. Mno A. Townsend, 0 
Phatedeiphs Pa. Juv. mite so. in Misses 


Guild’s sem. to purchase print. paper for 


Sandw. Isl. 20 00 

ipley, N. Y. Mon. con. 19 00 
Ms. Tab. thanksg. so. for Samuel Wor- 

cester in Ceylon, 36 00 

N. Y. Asso. in Ist cong. chh. 19 00 

. Y. Mon. con. 3 00 

Sherburne, Ms. Mon. con. in Mr. Lee’s so. 15 63 

Springheld, Vt. Mon. con. in Urica, 12 00 

ille, N. C. Miss L. Kerr, 37 

Vassalboro’, Me. Mon. con. 24 00 
gy , D.C. Mon. con. in 4th presb. 

chh. 34; Miss H. Stebbins, 10; 44 00 

West Newbury, Ms. Fem. aux. so. in Ist par. 8 00 
Wilmington, Ms. Mon. con. 20,50; collec. in 

cong. 9,50; 30 00 

Windsor, N. Y. La. asso. 24 00 

Woburn, Ms. Gent. asso. 41 38 

Yorktown, N. Y. Mon. con. 4 07 

Unknown, A friend, 50 00 


Whole amount of donations acknowledged in the pre- 
coding lists, $11,095 72. 





III. DONATIONS IN CLOTHING, &c. 


Athol, Ms. A box, fr. fem. char. read. so. 15 50 
| Austinburgh, O. Cheese, clothing, &c. fr. 
indiv. 19,55; a box, 34,23; ree’d at Maumee, 53 78 
Bradford, Vt. Printing paper, 14 reams, fr. 
| indiv. for Sandw. Isl. miss. 42 00 
Brookline, Ms. A bundle, fr. Kingsbury so. 
sent to Ahmohee. 
Burlington, Ct. Cloth, fr. Susannah Frisbie. 
Champion, N. Y., A box, 
Cincinnati, O., A box, fr. indiv. ree’d at 
Yoknokchaya. 
East Peacham, Vt. A box, fr. char. so. 
Geneva, O. Dried fruit, fr. Mrs. C.; socks, fr. 
Mrs. H.; yarn from chil. of Mrs. M. rec’d 
at Maumee. 
Haverhill, A box, and tub, for Rev. H. G. O. 
Dwight, Constantinople. 
Keene, N. H., A box, fr. Heshbon so. for 
Harmony, 40 44 
Kirtland, O. Flannel, fr. Dea. Holbrook, 
rec’d at Maumee. 
Knorville, Ten. A. shawl, fr. Mrs. E.; cloth- 
ing, fr. Miss T. ree’d at Candy’s Creek. 
Madison, O. Clothing, &c. fr. fem. miss. so. 
13,87; fr. juv. fem. miss. so. 3,06; two 
bushels dried fruit, fr. indiv. rec’d at 
Maumee. 
Madisonville, Ten. Clothing, fr. Mrs. B. rec’d 
at Candy’s Creek. 
Marlboro’, Ct. A bundle, fr. la. asso. 
Merxicoville, N. Y., A box, fr. fem. miss. so. 


for Seneca, 60 00 
Middletown, Ct. Clothing, &c. fr. la. home 
miss. 80. 21 31 


Milford, N. H., A box, fr. la. for Mackinaw, 20 00 
| New London, Ct. A box, fr. ladies, for 


Sandw. Isl. miss. 100 00 
North Coventry, Ct. A barrel, fr. la. for wes. 
| miss, 
Onondaga Hill, N. Y., A box, 27 00 


Plymouta, N. Y., A box. 

Rome, N. Y., A box, fr. young la. sew. so. in 
| Ist presb. so. for Seneca. 

South Brookfield, Ms. A box, fr. la. of evang. 


so. for Dwight, 16 75 
St. Albans, Vt. A box, fr. la. asso. 55 58 
Vienna, O., A box, rec’d at Maumee, 25 00 
Wendell, Ms. A box. 

Westfield, Ct. Clothing, &c. 10 26 


Wolfooro’, N. H., A bedquilt, fr. juv. sew. 
so. for Rev. J. 8. Emerson, Sandw. Isl. 

Unknown, A cask, for M. Joslyn, Union; a 
barrel of beans, rec’d at Maumee. 


The following articles are respectfully solicited from 
Manufacturers and others. 


| Printing paper, to be used in publishing portions 
of the Scriptures, school books, tracts, &c. at Bom- 
~ and at the Sandwich Islands. 

Vriting paper, writing books, blank books, quills, 
slates, &c. for all the missi and missi hool 
especially for the Sandwich Islands. 

Shoes of a good quality, of all sizes, for persons of 
both sexes; principally for the Indian missions. 
Blankets, coverlets, sheets, &c. 
| Fulled cloth, and domestic cottons of all kinds. 











EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 


A letter was received during the last month, 
inclosing $10, from a clergyman, who says, 
“The inclosed sum is from a member of my 
church, a young mechanic, who has recently 
commenced business for himself. It is the sav- 
ings of total abstinence from all the narcoticks. 
“Can you afford it?” said I. “O yes,” replied 
Mr. —, “I have more money since I became 
temperate in all things, than I used to have. I 
can afford it very well. I am ashamed that I 
jhave done no more for Christ. If my life is 
‘ spared another year, I intend to give more.” 





jn avias sated 





